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The publication of the Experts’ Reports, followed closely by the General Elections in France and Germany, without 
doubt means that the Reparation problem is about to enter upon an entirely new phase. The question is one of 
ich fundamental difficulty, and the Nations of Europe have been so often disappointed, that we dare not put our 
mes too high. At the same time, there is every reason to think that the conditions are at this moment more favour- 
fe for a settlement than at any time since the Armistice. We have therefore thought it a suitable moment to present 
readers a summary of the Experts’ Reports, which will undoubtedly form the financial basis of a settlement, 

to accompany it by an historical summary of the whole question, which we think may prove useful for purposes of 


nce. 


THE DAWES REPORT. 


lore we proceed to summarise or discuss the actual 
ais proposed there are certain general considerations to 
mich attention should be called. In the first place, the 
port only covers a part of the field. Not only does it 
tye out all the political aspects of the problem, but 
Re Experts were restricted even on economic matters. 
t Poincaré, for instance, refused to allow them to recon- 
Mer the problem of Germany’s total obligation. The 
le |they put up is therefore limited to a definite scheme 
x the next five years. We are disposed to think, how- 
eet, that this very limitation is itself one of the reasons 
wich made unanimity possible, and accounts for its 
wemily reception. It would clearly be extremely difficult 
name now the total sum which Germany will ultimately 
ty. On the other hand, to leave the future entirely vague 
mS most serious drawbacks which would mean the fre- 
pent reopening of the question at intervals, and would lead 
confused uncertainty. The Experts have, therefore, in- 
mated an index of prosperity, and proposed that at the 
M¢of five years the amount to be paid by Germany shall 
7) ' accordance with this index. This is not a new 
te, but no one has hitherto agreed upon the proper in- 
=, still less upon the basis figure of annual payments to 
mach this index should apply. The plan now proposed gives 
ent of elasticity to the future payment of Repara- 
while at the same time ensuring that they will not 
an impossible burden upon the debtor. We have 
td this feature of the scheme here because it illustrates 
me chief merit of the Report, which is that it lays down 
=, © strongest possible authority a number of economic 
uples which must be the dominating factors in the 
em. While, therefore, the Report does not produce 
mpletely finished plan, its enunciation of principles 
= ‘diminate in the future those illusory and untenable 
Hons which have hitherto clouded the issue. 
While the experts in name confine their recommen- 
Within the limits imposed by M. Poincaré, their 
€s have, in fact, settled the whole amount of 
Ons, 


SOC} 


THE RuwR OccupaTion.—An even stricter limit was im- 
posed in regard to the occupation of the Ruhr. But here 
again the Report gives some very clear indications. 
Political guarantees and penalties, they say, if 
needed to ensure the execution of the plan, are 
outside their jurisdiction, as are also questions of 
military occupation. ‘‘It is, however, our duty to 
point out clearly that our forecasts are based on the 
assumption that economic activity will be unhampered and 
unaffected by any foreign organisation other than the con- 
trols herein provided. Consequently, our plan is based upon 
the assumption that existing measures, in so far as they 
hamper that activity, will be withdrawn or sufficiently 
modified so soon as Germany has put into execution the 
plan recommended, and that they will not be re-imposed 
except in the case of flagrant failure to fulfil the conditions 
accepted by common agreement. In case of such failure 
it is plainly for the creditor Governments, acting with the 
consciousness of joint trusteeship for the financial interests 
of themselves and of others who will have advanced money 
upon the lines of the plan, then to determine the nature of 
sanctions to be applied and the method of their rapid and 
effective application.’’ They add, however, that if the sys- 
tem in the occupied territories is modified their scheme 
must be safeguarded by adequate productive securities, 
which are elaborated in the Report. The Committee excuse 
themselves for introducing this question of control by 
pointing out that they could not invent a working scheme 
under which Germany would pay anything at all, and that 
they could see no way of ensuring permanent stability in 
the budget or the restoration of Germany’s credit abroad 
and at home so long as the present system existed; and 
they, therefore, postulate that the economic unity of Ger- 
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many must be restored if their Report is to be carried out. 
This conclusion is thus expressed in the form of a hypo- 
thesis, but in effect it is a political decision of the first 
magnitude. 

Orner Pros_ems.—But if the Report is limited in rela- 
tion to the German problem, it is even more important to 
recognise that it leaves out of account the cognate econo- 
mic problems which arise in other countries; for example, 
it does not deal at all with the very difficult question of the 
capacity of all other countries to receive reparations with- 
out undue disturbance of their economic life. It also fails 
to deal with the vexed question of the distribution of 
reparation receipts, or the problem of the inter-Allied 
debts. 
these problems will require to be dealt with by another 
Expert Committee before we can hope to get a complete 
settlement of the whole issue. After all, the question of 
the debt raises precisely the same type of problem as does 
the question of the payment; that of the capacity to 
receive raises economic issues that are not covered by 
any of the considerations advanced by the Experts. 


COMPARISON WITH AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN SCHEMES. 
—The Report is also noteworthy in that it departs 
from the two previous efforts at European economic 
settlement—i.e., the reconstruction schemes of the 
League of Nations in Austria and in Hungary. At 
the outset it differs from these in the fact that reconstruc- 
tion of these two countries has been assumed to require 
the total, or very nearly total, suspension of Reparations 
payment for a long period of years. The Allies have 
agreed that the new Austria cannot be expected to become 
a reasonably self-supporting nation or put her finances in 
order if she has to pay anything in the way of external 
debt. The reconstruction scheme for Hungary imposes 
what may be called a ‘‘ peppercorn’’ reparations pay- 
ment amounting only to 1s per head of the population per 
year. The Dawes scheme for Germany, on the other 
hand, imposes upon Germany a normal charge equivalent 
to 41s per head. 

There is, however, a much more striking difference in 
the fact that the Austrian and Hungarian schemes assume 
that it is necessary to put a Foreign Commissioner in such 
a position of authority that he is able to control the whole 
public finances of these countries. The Reparations Ex- 
perts, on the other hand, have not considered it prac- 
ticable to place the whole finances of such a country as 
Germany in the hands of a foreigner. They have, in- 
deed, hesitated to propose what would have been a great 
inroad upon the sovereignty of a nation of 60 
millions, which has been, and will probably _re- 
main, the most important economic Power on _ the 
continent of Europe. They have therefore exer- 
cised great ingenuity in devising schemes which will deter- 
mine in advance the financial policv of Germany, which 
will enable Foreign Commissions of various countries to 
watch and ensure the carrying out of the scheme, and will 
moreover make it to Germany’s interest to carry out her 
work. The sceptic may think that this plan relies too 
much upon the goodwill of Germany, but behind the 
scheme there remain the rights conferred by the Treaty 
of Versailles, which permits the Allies to take whatever 
further economic or financial steps may be necessary to 
enforce their claims. 


Prospects oF ACCEPTANCE.—Finally, apart from the 
merits of the Report, there are certain factors that make 
it probable that the Report will be accepted. On the side 
of Germany the outstanding factor is that during the 
autumn of 1923 that country experienced such disastrous 
consequences from unchecked inflation and its economic 
life received so serious a blow (which came perilously near 
to breaking up the organised society of the whole 
nation, including industrialists and financialists, who had 
benefited from inflation in its earlier stages), that it has 
determined at all costs to escape so serious a disaster 
again if escape is possible. The Report offers them a 
hope of doing this, for it automatically brings the payment 
of reparations within tolerable limits. Similarly, on the 


side of France, her people have in the last six months 
faced the stark and disquieting facts of her financial posi- 
tion, which imperatively called for a serious increase in 
the burden of taxation, and has led to a realisation by the 
French nation that it must get what substance it can out 





It is quite conceivable that the first and third of | 


_bearing a proportionate cost, and they are a proper 
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of these reparation plans, and not sacrifice everv+,: 
the pursuit of a shadow. “€ everything for 


SUMMARY OF THE SCHEME. 


The experts were invited “to consider 


: the 
balancing the Budget and the measures ¢ me of 


stabilise the currency” of Germany. ae 0 
nating feature of the German Budget is her obligatiy, 


to the Allies under the Treaty of Versailles. 

perts, therefore, “ have been concerned with the 
means of recovering this debt, not with the impositi 
of penalties; and the guarantees which we Propose _ 
economic, and not political.’ - 

If the present situation of Germany represented hy- 
potential capacity, the development of a Budget which 
would include Reparations would be hopeless. _« R,, 
Germany’s growing and industrious population: he; 
great technical skill; the wealth of her material ree 
sources; the development of her agriculture on progres. 
sive lines; her eminence in industrial science ; all these 
factors enable us to be hopeful with regard to her future 
production.”” Moreover, since 1919 Germany’s plant and 
equipment has been improved. The railways are in 
better condition, telephone and telegraphic communication 
modernised, canals and harbours developed, and indus. 
trial plant brought to the point at which it is “ adapted 
in many industries to produce a greater output thar 
before the war.”’ 

The Report opens with a plan for a new bank of issue 
by means of which it is hoped to control and stabilise 
the currency. The recommendations under this head wil! 
be found ina succeeding section. Stabilisation is a 
necessary preliminary to balancing the Budget. But in the 
long run it can only be maintained as the result of an 
equilibrium in the State finances. The Experts put this 
point in the forefront, as their whole Report necessarily 
takes currency stability for granted. 


The ex. 


Practica! 


Germany’s Capacity to Pay. 


The Report recognises the twofold character of the 
problem—namely, the internal question—that is to sav, 
how much can be raised and set aside in Germany for the 
Allies without imperilling Germany’s financial position— 
and secondly, how much can be transferred to Germany's 
creditors abroad. The Report deals very completely with 
the first question, both from the theoretical point of view 
and from that of practical ditficulty ; the second is light! 
treated, and to a certain extent shelved. Specific 
machinery is, however, proposed for carrying out the 
plan from both points of view, and for instituting definite 
forms of control, which are intended to be sufficient to 
safeguard the interests of the Allies. 


The Internal Problem. 


The Committee accept in principle the doctrine laid 
down in the Treaty of Versailles, that the German people 
should bear at least as heavy a burden of taxation, 4s 
that borne by any of the Allied peoples. The fact that 
Germany has wiped out her debt by inflation renders " 
practical and just to impose a heavier burden than would 
otherwise have been possible. It is true that the extinc: 
tion of the debt has been at the expense of her taxpayer 
but, on the other hand, a large proportion of the richest 
taxpayers have obtained the relief without oar 
The Report gets near to a defin' 
tion of “commensurate’’ burden by estimating the 
capita charge in relation to per capita wealth or vod 
But before this principle is established there should be : 
ducted a minimum subsistence allowance from the per 
capita income. It would, however, be wrong to _ 
a fixed minimum; for this must obviously vary betwee 
countries of different climates, different stages eo 
nomic development, and different customs. Indeed, * 
a rough working assumption, such a minimum - . 
regarded as itself varying in proportion to the per ¢ p me 
income of different countries. These considerations f 
duce a sufficiently complex formula; but the calc a 
is rendered still more uncertain by the inadequacy ie of 
tistics of national income and the technical orp 7 
comparing the total taxation, both national and loc# 


for increased taxation. 
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-.¢ countries. Finally, taxation levied for transfer to 

e out of the country is a burden of a different kind 
epi levied to transfer to other people in the same 
omy. since in the latter case the funds are expended 
to provide profits and a stimulus to internal trade and 

ion at home. Fer these reasons the Experts do 
reduce their calculations under this head to precise 
res, but content themselves with the declaration that 
doctrine of “ commensurate re burden, when Germany 
is fully restored to economic prosperity, “would more 
than justify all the practical conclusions we have set 


down.” 


country, s 


pot 


The Sources of Payments. 


The Experts do not, however, propose to put the whole 
ofthe burden of Reparations upon the German Budget. 
The financial system of the country has been so demoral- 
ed, that it will take time before the tax machinery is 
gain working satisfactorily. On the other hand, old 
nortgage charges on Germany’s industrial and transport 
systems have been eliminated just as completely as the 
German internal debt, and there is clearly room to reim- 

se some permanent form of debt upon these under- 
takings. A railway or industrial charge would have the 
advantages of almost immediately releasing considerable 
sums without overburdening the financial machine, and, 
scondly, of producing a form of security which may 
subsequently be passed into private hands, and whose 
capital value may be realised in the interests of the Allied 
ceditors. Such charges are a burden upon Germany just 
as much as if the sums were levied by the German Gov- 
enment in taxes, but there are special conditions in 
Germany which make burdens imposed in this way less 
onerous and easier to collect. The Experts, there- 
fore, propose to build up an annual payment (a) 
from the ordinary Budget (b) by means of railway bonds 
and the transport tax, and (c) from industrial debentures. 
From neither source do they expect that much could be 
forthcoming in the current financial year, and they there- 
fore propose that a loan of £40 millions should be raised 
for Germany this year, by means of which deliveries in 
kind may continue and the Bank of Issue be floated. A 
combination of these methods enables them to forecast 
Reparations in accordance with the following table for 
the next five years :— 


(In Million Gold Marks.) 
1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Railway bonds ...... 200 .. 595 .. 660 
Transport tax ........ nil .. nil .. 290 .. 290 .. 290 
Industrial debentures... nil .. 125 .. 250 .. 300 .. 300 
Sileof railway shares.. nil .. 500 .. nil .. nil .. nil 
Foreign loan ...... a. oe | nil 
Budget contribution... nil .. nil .. 110 .. 500 1,250 


Total .......6+21,000 .. 1,220 ..1,200 ..1,750 .. 2,500 


The figure for the fifth year is to become the standard 
payment subject to a ‘‘ prosperity index ’’ referred to in 
more detail below. These figures are to include all Treaty 
charges, that is to say, to cover in addition to Reparations 
the Costs of armies of occupation, expenses of control 
commissions, clearing house charges, &c. 


Budget Charges. 


The draft budget for the current year, as presented to 
“e Experts by the German Government, just balances. 
si Is delay in restoring a normal administrative 
— there may be a deficit ; but the Experts think that 
* May possibly be a saving on the large item entered 
* unemployment relief. Even if, however, there is a 
ain it would not be so serious as to endanger the 
that ; y of the currency. Moreover, they are of opinion 
erst frangements now made under the stabilised currency 
int Would fully mature next year, and they have no 
stry ee for these two years together a balance can be 

‘x. During these two years the Experts, in effect, 


"ecommend . e 
the a moratorium from Reparations burdens on 


t. 
ceromment is, however, made in considerable detail on the 
durj A pudget system. The method of direct taxation 
ant € currency depreciation of the last four or five 
any ey broke down, and the well-to-do escaped 
“TOUS Imposition of income-tax— we have put it as 
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a matter for the serious consideration of the German Gov- 
ernment whether they should not, facing even the admitted 
administrative difficulties, review the assessments of recent 
years in the case of these particular classes of taxpayers 
and re-assess their liability upon a gold basis.’’ The Ger- 
man Government have found it impossible to take 1923 
as a basis of assessment for 1924, and have been driven 
to the temporary expedient of charging up to 25 per cent. 
with the intention of re-scheming and re-assessing the 
income-tax proper in 1925. ‘* These expedients do not re- 
assure us upon the general question as to the taxation of 
the wealthy classes, and, in our judgment, if they desire 
the Allies and their own working classes to realise their 
good faith in this matter, the German Government should 
publish at an early date their definite intentions with regard 
to the scales of income taxation that are to be applied 
during 1925-26 to the actual profits of 1924-25 for the 
final adjustment of the fiscal year 1924-25.’ Under the 
current year’s budget system, 1,344 million gold marks 
are expected from the income-tax, of which 480 millions 
are assessed upon wages. 

Again the Experts are concerned with the relation of the 
Reich to the States. After the war, finance was centralised 
and much of the taxation is now repaid to the States and 
Communes over whose expenditure the Central Govern- 
ment has little control. The actual expenditure of the Reich 
is little more than one-third of the total Federal and State 
expenditure and the State or Communal budgets might 
be prospering at the same time as the Reich budget is 
in difficulties. The Experts emphasise that this hole in 
the budget must be p!ugged by putting these internal 
relations on a sound and permanent footing. 

The report does not attempt to lay down rigid rules 
about the German budget or to bring the fiscal system 
into line with that of other countries. Each nation builds 
up its finances as a result of history, tradition, and its 
special economic circumstances. At the same time, a 
number of recommendations are put forward. The Com- 
mittee do not propose that tobacco should become a State 
monopoly entirely, but that its sale should be in the hands 
of the State through authorised agents, and an elaborate 
scheme is drawn up for this purpose. The rates of in- 
direct taxation seem to the Committee to be low and 
capable of increase, but the turnover tax is regarded as 
a barrier to trade development. Taxes on motor transport, 
they find, should be raised, while the yield of the death 
duties is far too small when judged by almost any 
standard. All these suggestions are, however, recom- 
mendations only to the German Government, and are not 
proposed as a necessary part of the scheme to be imposed 
upon Germany. 


Assigned Revenues and Their Control. 


While thus rejecting detailed control of all Germany’s 
revenue and expenditure—which would make the control- 
ling authority responsible for all financial troubles, and 
might be made a pretext for them—the Experts devise 
security for these budget payments by an arrangement 
under which certain revenues would be assigned to and 
paid into the account of the Allies. These revenues will be 
the taxes on Customs, alcohol, tobacco, beer, and sugar, 
whose yield (exclusive of Customs) is estimated by the 
German officials in 1928 to reach 1,700 million gold marks, 
but by the technical advisers to the Committee to reach 
in that year 2,146 million gold marks. Including Customs, 
these revenues will yield, even on the lowest estimate, a 
surplus of 1,150 millions over the payments to be made 
from the budget to the Allies. The whole of such sur- 
pluses over the Allied claim will, of course, be automati- 
cally paid back to Germany, whose interest, therefore, it 
will be to make these taxes yield as high a sum as 
possible. In 1926-27 and in 1927-28 the Committee 
suggest that to some extent the yield of these revenues 
should govern the amount to be paid to the Allies out of 
the budget. But the idea of using the yield of these 
taxes as an index of ability to pay is purely a passing and 
temporary phase applicable to these two years only. 
Apart from these two years, taxes are purely collateral, 
and not a measure of the amount to be paid. These 
assigned revenues will be supervised and paid into the 
account of a Commissioner with sub-Commissioners for 
each of the five controlled revenues. It would be his 
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business to impose such methods of independent audit as 
he might think fit. He would not assume responsibility 
for detailed administration, but would have the duty of 
seeing that the administration was efficient and the 
accounting system honest and accurate. He would not, 
therefore, be obliged to insist on the exact tariffs or assume 
responsibility for direction of the administrative staff; 
but the degree of control would become more active if 
the need were apparent, and, if the revenues were in 
danger of becoming insufficient, it would be his duty to 
take measures to increase their productivity. He would 
have the right (though he would not necessarily exercise 
it) to be consulted before administrative changes were 
made, and would have access to all books and the right 
to insist upon a higher standard of administrative effi- 
ciency. The Experts are very anxious to avoid interference 
in the details of Germany’s tariff policy, and suggest that 
the Commissioner and his advisers should proceed by way 
of recommendation to the German Government; but they 
add that the main lines on which the control should work 
must finally be settled by the countries interested. 


The Railway Scheme. 


With the assistance of Sir William Acworth and M. 
Leverve, the Experts conducted a fairly exhaustive inquiry 
into the present condition of the German railways and 
evolved a scheme for their future status which is not the 
least important of their proposals. The Experts con- 
sider that the difficulties under which the railway adminis- 
tration at present suffers are largely of the Germans’ own 
making. The system is enormously overstaffed, and, 
since the war, very extravagant capital expenditure has 
been indulged in. On the other hand, the railways are 
unencumbered with old debts, since the depreciation of the 
mark extinguished their prior charges. Before the war 
these prior charges absorbed half the gross profits (of 
approximately 1,000,000,000 gold marks) and the Experts 
are of the opinion that, under proper management and 
unified control, the railways could earn a fair dividend 
upon their present capital value, which they estimate to 
be 26,000,000,000 gold marks. They hold that this divi- 
dend could be provided by the more economical adminis- 
tration of the railways themselves, and would not neces- 
sarily imply an increase either of fares or of the cost of 
goods transported by rail. The inquiry, however, gave 
the impression that the official administration, which has 
always been more concerned with meeting the demands of 
public opinion than of making a financial profit, would not 
be capable of putting through the drastic reforms that 
are needed, and that the full measure of improvement can- 
not be expected so long as the railways remain in the con- 
trol of the Government. It is therefore proposed that the 
German railways be converted into a joint-stock company, 
in the management of which Germany’s creditors will be 
represented. 

The first charge on the new undertaking shall be the 
service of first mortgage bonds, issued without payment 
and for the purpose of reparation to a Trustee appointed 
by the Reparation Commission. The total of such bonds 
is to be 11,000,000,000 gold marks, with interest at 3 per 
cent. for the first financial year of the company, at 4 per 
cent. plus a bonus of 25,000,000 gold marks for the second 
vear, at 5 per cent. for the third year and thereafter, with 
a sinking fund to come into operation at the end of the 


fourth year. The service of the bonds is to be assured by 
the following payments :— 
Amount. 
Gold Marks. 
Fiset YORE ..ccscccccccsccceses Sceveeeses 350,000,000 
PORE ccccscoccccccscctecceccceses 465,000,000 
Third year ......seeceeeeees evceccccecces 550,000,000 
Fourth year, and after ....... cekeeuess 6 - 660,000,000 


These annual payments may, in fact, be exceedea by the 
German Government and the company, provided that the 
necessary authorisation is forthcoming from the Repara- 
tion Commission, which shall first consult the Transfer 
Committee. 

Irrespective of the transport tax, which was first insti- 
tuted during the war, and which is this year estimated 
to yield 227,000,000 gold marks, the Experts estimate that 











May 4, 
They. 
the net revenue of the railways, after allowing for 
quate reserve, will be as follows in the next fey, sn o 
Amount 
First VEAL. cceccccccces eeevece @eeress 0 Maris, 
Second year..... be celedidlie ds ideeacci 350 eo 
Third and fourth years .....eeeesseee.. 700-750/000 0) 
Thereafter CCPH HHSC SSHOHOH TESS EE eees 800' vo 
These figures represent what are believed to be Very con 
- c ol 


servative estimates of the dividend-earning ca 
German railway system. 

In addition to the 11,000,000,000 gold marks of bond 
the new railway company is to have Spethtienen 
marks of preference shares. The remainder of its aes 
cost (13,000,000,000 gold marks) is to be represented - 
common stock, which will be held by the “ierman Govers, 
ment. Of the preference shares, 14 milliards are to “ 
sold by the company to private persons to provide funds 
for the repayment of existing indebtedness and to meet 
future capital expenditure, while the proceeds of the sale 
of the balance of the preference shares, and of any of the 
ordinary shares which may so be disposed of, are to go 
to the German Government. : 

The new railway company is to be managed by a board 
of eighteen directors, of whom nine will be chosen by the 
German Government and the private owners of preference 
shares, while the other nine will be named by the Trustee 
of the bonds. Of these latter, five may be Germans. |t 
is thus contemplated that fourteen members of the Board, 
together with the general manager of the railways, will 
be Germans. : 

The German Government will have such control over 
the tariffs, &c., of the railways as may be necessary to 
prevent discrimination and to protect the public. Subject 
to this, the railway company will be free to conduct its 
business in such manner as it may think proper, though 
a Railway Commissioner is to be appointed to represent 
the interests of the bondholders. It shall be his duty to 
receive reports and returns and generally to see that the 
interests of the bondholders are not menaced. He would 
also have power to stop expenditure which he considered 
unjustifiable, or to order any increase in existing tariffs 
which he considered reasonable. Moreover, in the event 
of default, the Commissioner, as the representative of 
the Allies, would be entitled to enter into full control. 


pacity of the 


Industrial Debentures. 


It is proposed to impose first mortgage bonds to the 
extent of five milliard gold marks bearing 5 per cent. 
interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund on German industry. 
In the offer of June, 1923, by the German Government a 
similar proposal was made, but covering business, indus- 
try, banking, trade, traffic, and agriculture. The Com- 
mittee do not propose to include agriculture in this mort- 
gage and leave it to the German Government to decide 
the method of equalising the burden fairly on German 
industry. They think that if the Government desire to 
equalise the burden in respect of those who escape the 
present mortgage, it can be done through the ordinary 
taxation system of the Budget. In view of the present 
shortage of liquid capital in Germany, the Committee 
propose that the interest on these debentures be waived 
entirely during the first year, that during the second yea! 
it should be 2} per cent., during the third year 5 Pp 
cent., and thereafter 5 per cent., plus the 1 per cent 
sinking fund. The bonds are to be delivered by the 
German Government to a Trustee appointed by the Re- 
parations Commission. The Trustee may dispose © 
them in whole or in part from time to time; the debtor 
may make proposals for their redemption, and the Cos- 
mittee recommends that the Trustee be empowered to §'** 
preference to such proposals, and especially to redemp 
tion schemes which can be effected in foreign currenc’: 
The German Government is to guarantee the interest 
and sinking fund, and in the event of default the om” 
may be presented to be cashed by the Commissioner . 
Controlled Revenues, who shall cash them out oft 


surplus funds which he would otherwise pay re . 
German Government. The bonds are free of Germ 
An Organisé 


taxation, unless held by German nationals. — 
tion Committee of two Germans, two Allied repr 
tives, and a neutral are to work out the scheme. 


esenta- 
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The Index of Prosperity. 


The standard annual payment of Germany is to increase 
+ German rosperity increases, as measured by the ex- 
wt to which the following index exceeds the average of 
oe years :—‘‘For the purpose of computing the 
se the following statistics shall be employed :— 

"(q) The total of German exports and imports taken 
~~ together ; ’ 

(b) the total of Budget receipts and expenditure taken 

together, including those of the States of Prussia, 

Saxony, and Bavaria (after deducting from both 
sides the amount of the Peace Treaty payment 
included in the year) ; a 

(c) railroad traffic as measured by the statistics of the 
weight carried ; 

id) the total money value of the consumption of sugar, 


tobacco, beer, and alcohol within Germany | 
(measured by the prices actually paid by the con- 
sumer) ; 


(c) total population of Germany (computed from the 
last available census data, vital statistics, and emi- 
gration records} ; ste 

(f) the consumption of coal (and lignite reduced to coal 
equivalent) per capita. 

“The Index Base.---In computing the base, the average 
statistics for the three vears 1927, 1928, and 1929 shall 
te taken for (b) Budget receipts and expenditure, for (e) 
population, for (f) coal consumption per capita, and for 
the six vears 1912 and 1913, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929 
for the other categories (after appropriate adjustments 
for the difference in population and the altered gold values 
to make the three earlier years comparable with the three 
later years in this respect). The percentage change for 
each of these six groups, compared with the base, shall 
be separately computed, and an arithmetical average of 
the six percentage results taken as the index.”’ 

The index is to be applied to the payment of 2,500 
millions except that for the five years 1929-30 to 1933-34 
it shall apply only to 1,250 millions, t.e., the Budget 
share of the total payment. In the event of the index 
producing a deficiency, the basis payment shall continue, 
but any subsequent supplementary payment which the 
index would otherwise produce will not be paid until 
the deficiency previously indicated by the index has been 
made good. Any dispute arising in connection with this 
index is to be referred to the Finance Section of the 
League of Nations. Either Germany or the Reparations 
Commission is to have the right to apply for a modifica- 
tion of the whole schedule of the payments if the general 
purchasing power of gold varies by not less than 10 per 
cent. of its value in 1928. 


Transfer Committee. 


All payments to be made under the scheme are to be 
made to the account of the Agent for Reparations Pay- 
ments in the Bank of Issue, but transfer of these payments 
may not be made except under the direction of a Transfer 
Committee composed of six members, the Agent of the 
Reparations Commission as chairman, and five other 
members qualified in foreign exchange questions. They 
shall consist of an American, French, English, Italian, 
and Belgian member appointed by the Reparations Com- 
mission, in consultation with the member of the same 
‘ationality sitting upon the general board of the bank. 
The Committee shall act in consultation with the President 
and Commissioner of the Bank. The Committee is to 
use its funds to pay for Reparations in kind or for com- 
pensation under the Reparation Recovery Act, and to 
convert the remainder of its surplus into foreign currency 
80 far as the foreign exchange market permits without 
threatening the stability of the German currency. If 
‘ransfers cannot be so made the Committee shall invest 
" bonds or other loans in Germany to the extent that this 
— exceeds the sum which the Bank will keep on 
<a The purchases in kind made by the Committee 
ms only be used in the countries receiving them for 
a requirements, including the requirements for 
exes, and dependencies. They may only be re- 
—— by the unanimous agreement of _the Committee 
pe ¢ German Government. The Committee may, how- 

» transfer marks to private individuals for the purpose 


will operate. 
transfer of goods abroad. 
means, therefore, which will create a surplus of exports 
larger than would otherwise be the case. 
done in a number of ways. 


and its charter shall be for 50 years. 
is to be 400,000,000 gold marks, of which one quarter will 
represent the assets of the Reichsbank, while the balance 
shall be offered for subscription in Germany and abroad. 
The administration of the Bank 
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of making purchases in Germany of a permanent kind 
and out of the classes of property to be contained in a 
schedule agreed upon by the Committee and the German 
Government. 
German Government shall be required to have due regard 
to the necessity for making maximum payment to its 
creditors, but it shall also be entitled to have regard to 
maintaining its control of its own internal economy.”’ 
The German Government and the Bank shall undertake 
to facilitate in every reasonable way the working of the 
Committee in transferring funds, including such steps as 
will aid in the control of foreign exchanges. In this con- 
nection the Committee shall call the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Bank to the situation if it appears that the 
Bank’s discount rate is not in relation to the necessity of 
making important transfers. 
mittee are unable to transfer abroad reach five milliards of 
gold marks—whether in the form of deposits or invest- 
ments—the payment for Treaty charges shall be reduced to 
the amount which it is able to transfer, The Committee may 
even suspend these charges before the accumulation 
reaches five milliards, if two-thirds of its members are of 
opinion that its accumulation is becoming a menace to the 
economic or fiscal situation in Germany. 
concerted efforts by the German Government or by a 
group of individuals, to prevent transfers, the Committee 
may increase its balance to an unlimited amount or employ 
it in the purchase of any kind of property in Germany. 


“‘In arriving at such agreement the 


If the sums which the Com- 


In the event of 


It is extremely difficult to foresee how these provisions 
The payment of Reparations involves the 
The problem is to devise 
This may be 


If the exchange is maintained at a depreciated level so 


as to create a difference between the internal and external 
purchasing power of German currency, 
difference is maintained by extremely heavy taxation or 
by other direct means calculated to reduce the internal 
circulation of purchasing power in Germany, there will 
be a tendency for Germany’s productive forces to be 
directed to meeting export rather than home needs, and 

| the low level of real wages will enable Germany to export 
in competition with other countries. 


and if that 


The same result might be partially obtained by a drastic 


control of imports. Imports may also be checked if means 
are found for getting hold of the foreign exchange created 
by Germany’s ordinary commercial exports, securing this 
foreign exchange for the purpose of the Transfer Com- 
mittee, and preventing its use as a means of financing 
imports into Germany. 


Finally, if Reparations in kind are taken to a large 


extent, there will be fewer commercial exports available 
for creating foreign exchange through which imports may 
be imported. 


The provisions of the Bank of Issue, described in the 


following section, rule out the policy of constant depre- 
ciation of the exchange. 
template that by co-operation with the Bank some control 
over foreign exchange will be acquired by the Transfer 
Committee, 
extent on continued payments in kind. The task of the 
Transfer Committee will, of course, be made much easier 
if, as a result of stabilisation, the world shows a disposi- 
tion to invest large sums in Germany. If this process con- 
tinues over a long period of vears it will solve the Com- 
mittee’s task, for it would mean that private investors 
would take over the funds in Germany which the Com- 
mittee has to dispose of. 


The Experts, however, con- 


and they also rely to a _ considerable 


The Bank of Issue. 
The Experts propose the establishment of a new Bank 


of Issue in Germany to create a unified and stable cur- 
rency. 
of Germany’s finances, the balancing of her budget, and 
the restoration of her foreign credit. 


This is regarded as necessary for the rehabilitation 


The new Bank of Issue shall be a private corporation, 
Its paid-up capital 


shall be vested in a 
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managing board, under the chairmanship of a President, 
all of whom shall be of German nationality. Side by side 
with this managing board there is to be another board 
called the general board, which will consist of seven Ger- 
mans and seven foreigners, one each of the following 
nationalities :—British, French, Italian, Belgian, Ameri- 
can, Dutch, Swiss. This general board is to be given 
broad powers in such matters of bank organisation and 
operation as might affect the interests of creditor nations. 
One of the foreign members of the general board will be 
known as the Commissioner, and he will be responsible 
for seeing that there is no infringement of the provision 
relative to the issue of notes and the maintenance of the 
bank’s reserves. As decisions of the general board are 
to require a majority vote of 10 of the 14 members, the 
co-operation of both German and Foreign members will 
be necessary for any action that may be taken. 

The plan lays down in some detail the discount and loan 
policy which is to be pursued. In particular, the Bank 
shall make no loans of any kind directly or indirectly to 
the German Reich'or to any German governmental unit, 
and the deposit accounts and current accounts of the 
Government in the Bank shall never show a debit 
balance. In addition, the Bank may not buy or 
sell merchandise, produce, real estate or shares 
of other corporations for its own account. The 
managing board is, however, authorised to make 
advances from time to time to the Reich up to the limit of 
100,000,000 gold marks, though such advances shall in 
no case be for a longer period than three months. In 
return for these facilities the Reich and its Treasury shall 
conduct all their domestic and foreign banking business 
through the medium of the Bank. Similarly, the managing 
board is also empowered to grant advances to the Post 
Office and the Railways, provided that the total amount 
outstanding to the Post Office and the Railways together 
shall never exceed 200,000,000 gold marks. The Bank 
is also to receive on deposit sums paid for Reparations, 
though the maximum amount thus held on deposit shall 
at no time exceed 2,000,000,000 gold marks. 

The Bank is to have the exclusive right of isuing and 
circulating bank notes in Germany during the period of its 
charter, and special conditions are prescribed for the 
gradual withdrawal of the notes of the Rentenbank from 
circulation. The new bank notes will be issued against the 
normal legal reserve of at least 334 per cent. of the total 
amount of its notes outstanding. They will be unlimited 
legal tender, unless otherwise specifically provided by con- 
tract, for all debts public and private, and shall be re- 
ceivable in unlimited quantities for all taxes and other 
Government dues in Germany. 

Of the net profits of the Bank, 20 per cent. shall be 
transferred annually to surplus or reserve until the Bank’s 
actual net paid-up capital and surplus shall amount to 12 
per cent. of its average liabilities on circulating notes on 
the 15th day of the six preceding months. When this 
ratio is maintained, a sum shall be assigned to the pay- 
ment of dividends sufficient to pay 8 per cent. per annum 
on the Bank’s shares. The balance of the net profits shall 
then be divided as to one half to the shareholders {n divi- 
dends or to a special fund to be used for the maintenance 
of a uniform dividend policy, and as to the balance to the 
Government as a franchise tax for the Bank’s exclusive 
privilege of issuing circulating bank notes. 

The dividends of the Bank and other income derived 
from its capital shares owned by foreigners residing abroad 
shall be exempt from all German income-tax present and 
future. Moreover, the Bank, in consideration of the per- 
centage of profits accruing to the Government, shall not 
be subject to any corporation tax or business tax levied 
in Germany by the Reich or States, or other governmental 
unit. 


External Loan. 


The scheme provides for floating a foreign loan of 800 
millions in the first year. In the main it is to provide 
means of floating the Bank of Issue. The deposit of this 
sum in the Bank will furnish a substantial part of its gold 
reserves and enlarge the basis of its currency issues. The 
Experts cannot say what other charges under the Treaty 
must be met in the first year, but they are anxious 
that the Allies should write these down to a minimum 






yu, 
1644. 
figure. They lay down the rule that of ¢ 
gold marks to be provided by the loan, plus the f 

ment of interest on the railway bonds, 800 million ~ 
marks should be spent in Germany either in the on gold 
of Bank reserves or to finance essential deliveries in kat 
and other Treaty payments, such as meeting the he ° _ 
ments of the armies of occupation. The service ror 
first loan is to be deducted from the Subsequent . this 
The Committee’s plan provides that for the inane : a 
deliveries in kind and the cost of the armies of occu La 
should be financed up to 1} milliards of gold marks by 
sums raised in Germany itself. wins. 


he one milliarg 


The Problem of Control. 


The committee rejects the idea of foreign control of th 
whole of Germany’s financial system, and have - 
deavoured to reduce interference to the minimum re sled 
to give the Allies necessary security. The mechaniim of 
control may be summarised as follows :--Comenlasiones 
of the Bank of Issue; Commissioner of Railways: Com. 
missioner of Controlled Revenues, with sub-commissioners 
for each section; Commissioner of Industrial Debentures: 
Agent for the Receipt of Reparation Payments, who wil) 
act between the Commissioner of the Reparation Commis. 
sion and co-ordinate their activities on its behalf. 

The scheme also requires the appointment of a Trustee 
who will administer the railway and industrial bonds and 
be responsible to the Reparation Commission for these 
and other securities, or use them to secure aew securities 
which he may issue himself. 

The plan involves the appointment of an Organising 
Committee for drawing up the statutes of the Bank of 
Issue; the general board of the Bank of Issue, of which 
half the members are foreign, though presided over by the 
president, who must be a German; the Railway Organisa- 
tion Committee; the Railway Board, half appointed 
by the shareholders and half by the Trustee on behalf 
of the Allied creditors; the Organisation Committee for 
floating the industrial debenture scheme; and, finally, the 
consultatory and advisory committee to the Commissioner 
of Controlled Revenues. 

Thus the whole system is radically different from the 
League of Nations scheme in Austria and in Hungary, 
in which cases a single representative of the creditor 
countries was appointed. The present plan is carefully 
designed to safeguard the sovereignty of Germany, and 
to obviate the necessity of any Allied officer controlling 
German administration. The Committee, however, recog- 
nise that this forbearance cannot continue in case of de- 
fault of the plan itself. 


THE MCKENNA REPORT. 
German Assets Abroad. 


The McKenna Committee, which endeavoured to esti- 
mate Germany’s foreign assets, refrained from preceding 
their enquiry by an examination of the books and 
finances of business men’ in those countries in which Ger- 
man capital is believed to be invested. This would have 
involved the disclosing of transactions entered into under 
implied conditions of secrecy, and in any case the Com- 
mittee think that it would have been ineffective. They, 
therefore, attempted to estimate the total of German cap” 
tal abroad at the outbreak of war and, by a process © 
tracing the changes in subsequent years, arrived at a figure 
of the present holding. 

As regards German assets in 1914, the Committee was 
able to state the results of a census made by the German 
Government in August, 1916, and, from the results of this 
enquiry, together with the comments upon other - 
mates which put the figure somewhere between 20 and 35 
milliards of gold marks, the Committee came to the con 
clusion that they could accept a total of 28 milliards © 
gold marks as their standard figure. 

During the war Germany, whose resources were f 
busily engaged to be available for export, and who t , 
every opportunity of enlarging her imports, had this 
verse balance amounting to 15.2 milliard gold marks. . 
figure included sums paid by Germany to her - 
enable them to pay for imports. Secondly, aa 
pre-war assets were reduced by depreciation and by alle 4 
dation and sequestration measures taken by the ‘ 
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~vernments 5 the Committee puts this item at 16.1 mil- 
a ds. In addition to this , depreciation occurring in 
. tral countries, they think that, against this may, per- 
be offset the accumulation of interest which could not 
rough home. Against these losses must be set the sale 
d old which realised one milliard, and the sale of securi- 
or which is also estimated to have realised one milliard ; 
ahile qa much larger item is in respect of profits in occupied 
weritories, in exports which the Government did not pay 
for, in the sequestration of securities, or foreign curren- 
jes seized in return for coal, which they exported to 
neutral countries from Belgium. These various deductions 
duced the value of Germany’s foreign holdings to some- 
hing like five milliards. : : 

4s regards the subsequent period, the Committee found 
+ necessary to revise the foreign trade figures published 
»; the German Government, and to recast them year by 
war. Cash payments made to the Allies under the Treaty, 
sys the surplus of imports, amount to between 9g and 10 
niliard gold marks. The Committee estimate that Ger- 
anv benefited from the sale of mark balances abroad by 
‘om 7 to 8 milliards, in addition to which actual mark 
sotes sold amounted to between 600 and 700 millions. 
These last two items are worthless, and represent the losses 
yhich foreigners have incurred through speculation in 
German currency. 
Gold sold since the Armistice amounts to 14 milliards, 
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and German real property and securities to another 1} 
milliards. Other credit items are the expenditure by 
foreigners in Germany in excess of the amount spent by 
German travellers abroad, the expenditure of foreign cur- 
rency by the members of armies of occupation, earnings 
on German investments abroad, remittances from Ger- 
mans residing abroad, earnings of shipping and insurance, 
&c. But there is a debit balance in respect of foreign 
currencies moving into Germany, which the Committee 
estimate at 1.2 milliard marks. The net result is that the 
Committee puts the balance at not less than 5.7 and not 
more than 7.8 milliard gold marks, and they think that 
a figure mid-way between these two probably represents 
the total. 

The Committee can suggest no way by which these 
balances can be secured or controlled. In their opinion, to 
prevent the exodus of capital from Germany and to en- 
courage its return, it is necessary to eradicate the cause 
of its outward movement. Inflation must stop, and Ger- 
mans with capital abroad feel that they will not suffer by 
bringing it home. They think legislation controlling this 
question cannot be entirely repealed until the country’s 
finances are more stable, but they propose that, pending 
normal conditions, an amnesty should be granted for a 
limited time from the penalties imposed by existing 
enactments, and that special terms should be offered 
to the holders of Government loans in foreign currencies. 





HISTORY OF THE REPARATIONS QUESTION. 


I. THE ARMISTICE. 

On. November 5, 1918, the Allied Governments, in a 
note sent to the President of the United States, declared 
their willingness to make peace with Germany on the terms 
lid down in the President’s Address to Congress on 
January 8th of the same year and in accordance with the 
principles of settlement enunciated in his subsequent ad- 
dresses. They made it clear, however, that while there 
were to be ‘‘ no annexations, no contributions, and no 
punitive damages,’’ the restoration of the invaded terri- 
tories was a very definite provision, about the implications 
of which no doubt ought to be allowed to exist. ‘‘ By it 
they understand that compensation will be made by 
Germany for all damage done to the civilian population 
of the Allies, and to their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.’”” Upon this 
basis an Armistice was signed between the principal allied 
and associated Powers and Germany, on November 11, 


1918, 

ll. THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 

The section of the Treaty of Versailles which deals with 
the subject of Reparations (Part VIII.) begins by declar- 
ing Germany responsible for all the consequences of her 
aggression in 1914. Article 231 runs as follows :— 

The Allied and Associated Governments aftirm, and 
Germany accepts, the responsibility of Germany and 
her Allies for causing all the loss and damage to which 
the Allied and Associated Governments and their 
nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the 
War imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany 
and her Allies. 

- the same time, it was recognised (in Article 232) that 
ermany would be quite unable ‘‘ to make complete repara- 
ton for all such loss and damage,’’ and, therefore, 
oe undertook to ‘‘make compensation for all 
oe done to the civilian population of the Allied and 
=—a Powers, and to their property’ during the 
i * By Annex I. (Sec. 5 and 7) to this part of the Treaty 
oa however, laid down that war pensions and allow- 
cated made by the Governments of the Allied and Asso- 
i e Powers to the dependents of mobilised persons dur- 
ue the period of hostilities are to be considered as 
se done to the civilian population.”’ 

*rmany further undertook to ‘‘ make reimbursement 
= heme which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied 
ie cee Governments up to November 11, 1918, 

is €r with interest at 5 per cent. per annum thereon.” 
18 — a consequence of her violation of the Treaty of 

39 by marching into Belgium in 1914. 


THe ASSESSMENT OF THE REPARATIONS ToTAL.—The 
amount of the damage for which Germany undertook to 
make reparation was not fixed by the Treaty, but was left 
to be determined by the Reparation Commission. 

Delegates to this Commission were to be nominated by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. The first four of these Powers have 
the right to be represented at all times. The Japanese delegate 
has the right to sit when Japanese interests are concerned, and the 
Serb delegate when matters relating to Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria ar@ under Ciscussion. Otherwise the Belgian delegate 
constitutes the fifth member. Unanimity is necessary for an im- 
portant number of specified matters; in all other cases, however, 
a majority vote is sufficient. 

It was provided, however, that the assessment of this 
Commission must be concluded and notified to the German 
Government by May 1, 1921, at the latest. A schedule of 
payments was to be drawn up concurrently, ‘‘ prescribing 
the time and manner for securing and discharging the 
entire obligation within a period of 30 years from that 
date.”’ 

The difficulty of deciding once and for all upon a 
schedule of payments spread over so long a period led to 
the insertion of a further article (No. 234) which stipulated 
that the Reparation Commission should ‘‘ from time to 
time consider the resources and capacity of Germany, and 
should have discretion to extend the date or to modify 
the form of payments.’’ At the same time, no part of 
these obligations may be cancelled ‘‘ except with the 
specific authority of the several Governments represented 
upon the Commission.’’ The Commission is required, if 
the German Government so desire, periodically to hear 
evidence and argument on the part of Germany on any 
question connected with her capacity to pay. In this con- 
nection the German system of taxation must be examined 
both in order to see that the sums required for reparation 
purposes are a prior charge to those required for the 
service of any domestic loan, and further, in order ‘* to 
satisfy itself that in general the German system of taxa- 
tion is fully as heavy proportionately as that of any of the 
Powers represented on the Commission ’’ 

‘*In order to enable the Allied and Associated Powers 
to proceed at once to the restoration of their industrial 
and economic life,’’? Germany undertook to pay the sum 
of 20,000,000,000 gold marks (approximately one thousand 
million pounds sterling) before May 1, 1921, in a manner 
to be decided upon by the Reparation Commission. The 
expenses of the Allied armies of occupation were to be a 
first charge against this total, while the balance, after 
deducting such supplies of food and raw material as might 
be judged essential to enable Germany to meet her obliga- 
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tions, should be reckoned to her credit on Reparations 
account. 


Detiveries in Kinp.—The total of reparations due need 
not all be paid in cash. In fact, in accordance with 
Annexes IV. to VII. of this part of the Treaty, certain 
payments are to be made in kind. Section 1 of Annex IV. 
reads as follows :— 

The Allied and Associated Powers require, and Germany under- 

takes, that in part satisfaction of her obligations expressed in the 
present part she will, as hereinafter provided, devote her economic 
resources directly to the physical restoration of the invaded areas 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to the extent that these Powers 
may determine. 
Under this section demands for animals, machinery and 
equipment, or for reconstruction materials, may be filed 
with the Reparation Commission, which, in adjudging such 
claims, shall ensure that the making of these deliveries 
shall not so disorganise the industrial life of Germany “‘ as 
to affect adversely the ability of Germany to perform the 
other acts of reparation stipulated for.’’ To the Com- 
mission is also assigned the task of determining the value 
of deliveries of this kind. 


Coat.—Germany further accorded certain options for 
the delivery of coal and derivatives of coal to France 
(Annex V. s. 2), Belgium (V. 3), and Italy (V. 4); the 
prices to be paid therefor being the German pit-head price, 
plus the freight to the respective frontiers, or, in the 
case of sea delivery, the German f.o.b. price, provided 
that in no case should such price exceed the British pit- 
head price jor export, or the British f.o.b. price respec- 
tively. All these options are to be exercised through the 
intermediary of the Reparation Commission, as also are 
those for the delivery of dyestuffs and drugs laid down in 
Annex VI. Finally, certain specified submarine cables 
are to be handed over, their value being calculated on the 
basis of the original cost less a suitable allowance for 
depreciation. 


Iii. FROM THE TREATY TO THE REPARATION 
COMMISSION’S ASSESSMENT. 


On January 10, 1920, the Treaty of Versailles came into 
force by ratification. Nearly 16 months were still to 
elapse, however, before the Reparation Commission’s 
assessment was due, and speculation was rife as to the 
total that would ultimately be fixed upon. At the Con- 
ference of San Remo, in April, Mr Lloyd George carried 
a decision summoning the German representatives to a 
conierence to be held in Spa in the following month ‘‘ for 
the discussion of the practical application of the Repara- 
tion Clauses.’’ At the preparatory meeting at Hythe, in 
May, a proposition for a sliding scale of payments to be 
made by Germany was referred to a committee of experts, 
but there was agreement only on the need for postpon- 
ing the Spa Conference for a month. ‘This process was 
repeated again in June, when definite figures began to be 
mentioned on a sliding scale basis. (Boulogne conversa- 
tion.) 

Tue Spa CONFERENCE, which met in July, really avoided 
the main issue of Reparations, though a_ decision was 
arrived at as to how German payments should be divided 
when received. The proportions were to be as follows :— 


% 
France ....... ecseces Seesecescaccsoesce ~. 52 
British Empire........0...sccsceeeees coors 22 
El cthdeeewencvesesqneveseccccocace eoee 10 
PPOMIOT,  wccncccccsseccecescesccccccses . 8 
JOPOD 2c cccccccccesccccccs ppeececsesbsoses 075 
Portugal... cccosccccecscccccccccccce Kcetese 0-75 


The remaining 6} per cent. of the total was reserved 
for Jugoslavia, Greece, Roumania, and the other Powers 
not signatories of the Spa Agreement. The priority of 
Belgium to the extent of £ 100,000,000 sterling was con- 
firmed, and the repayment of Allied advances to that 
country (about £300 millions sterling) was to rank im- 
mediately after that sum. 

Bruss—e_s CONFERENCE, DECEMBER, 1920.—For some 
months the Reparations question remained in suspense 
until at last a Conference of Experts, both Allied and 
German, met at Brussels in December. This was per- 
haps the first serious effort at a solution, though the pro- 
posals for an average annual payment incorporated the 
sum decided upon at Boulogne as the minimum, i.e., 
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‘Cars, though 
rst two years 
be due. Th, 
ned to a later 
annuities was 


150,000,000. This was to run for five y 
spread out in such a manner that for the § 
less, and for the last two years more, would 
consideration of later payments was postpo 
date, and a considerable proportion of the 
to be paid in goods. Moreover, the annual expenses of 

- ° : : ar the 
Allied armies of occupation were limited to $12,000,00 
sterling, while Germany for her part was to undertake to 
put her finances in order, and to consent to Allied contr, . 
over her customs in case of default. But these proposals 
failed to win the necessary support among the politicians 
and the year 1921 opened without any settlement having 
been reached. ng 

Paris CONFERENCE, JANUARY, 1921.—In January 1921 
an Inter-Allied Conference was held in Paris, end pro. 
ceeded to fix Germany’s liabilities on lines very differen: 
from those suggested by the experts at Brussels. The 
annuities demanded over 42 years totalled £11, 
millions, though there has been some controversy te 
the present value of this figure. Mr Lloyd George has 
claimed that it did not represent more than £2,500 mil. 
lions, but the latter figure (which is calculated on a § 
per cent. basis), even if correct, takes no account of the 
12 per cent. levy on German exports, which was also de- 
cided upon at the same time. Mr J. M. Keynes has esti. 
mated the present value of the annuities at £3,500 (also on 
a 6 per cent. basis); while an allowance for the export 
duties brings the total up to at least £4,000 millions, 
(Letters to the Times of June 13 and 14, 1923.) 

On March 1st Dr Simons, on behalf of the German 
Government, made a counter-proposal in London. Calcu- 
lating the present value of the annuities under the Paris 
scheme at 8 per cent. interest, he arrived at the figure of 

52,500 million. From this he deducted £1,000 million 
as the alleged value of Germany’s deliveries to date, and 
offered £1,500 million as the utmost that Germany could 
pay. This offer was described as completely inadequate, 
and was summarily rejected by the Allies. Sanctions were 
threatened in the event of a refusal of the Paris terms by 
Germany, and Diisseldorf, Duisberg and Ruhrort were, 
in fact, occupied by the Allies a few days later. This 
action was clearly not justified, as the Paris terms them- 
selves merely represented an anticipation of the findings 
of the Reparation Commission, which were not issued unti! 
two months later. Moreover, these findings showed very 
different results from those anticipated by the Allies, 
and, in any case, the £1,000 millions expressly stipu- 
lated for in the Treaty were not due until May rst. 


IV.—_THE LONDON CONFERENCE, MAY, 1921. 


Tue ReparRaTIon ComMISsioNn’s ASSESSMENT.—A con- 
ference was held in London early in May to consider what 
steps should be taken in the event of German default, 
and the Reparation Commission hurriedly published its 
assessment of the damage caused by Germany to the 
civilian population of the Allies. This was fixed a 
£6,600 millions, which, together with £300 millions due 
in respect of the Belgian debt, made a total of £6,90 
millions. It is perhaps worth emphasising that this 
merely represented a statement of Germany's liabilities, 
and had no reference to her capacity of payment. A 
schedule of payments was, however, also drawn up and 
accepted by the Allies, while a threat of occupying the 
Ruhr led to Germany’s signature of an agreement on this 
basis in London (May 12th). 

A, B, anp C Bonps.—The total of 132 milliard gold 
marks (£6,600 millions sterling) on reparations a 
proper was to be met by the issue of three series of bonds 
in the following manner :— 

Series A of 12 milliards by July 1, 1921. 

Series B of 38 milliards on November 1, 1921. 

Series C of 82 milliards when the schedule of pay 
ments provides the necessary funds for the service 
these bonds. th 

The bonds were to bear interest at 5 per cent., with 4 
further 1 per cent. sinking fund. ‘hich 

Lonpon ScHEDULE.—The scheme of payments ey 
was then drawn up provided for a fixed annuity Ss 
liard gold marks, together with a variable annuity 
26 per cent. levied on German exports. The odd ! pe 
cent. of this latter was ear-marked to provide 19 
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« the unissued balance of the bonds due at the rate of 
oer cent. up to 1926, and at 5 per cent. thereafter. 
cigally, any balance outstanding from the 2 milliards 
a the 25 per cent. export levy, after meeting the 
ervice of the bonds outstanding, was to go to form a 
caxing fund. For the ensuing year 1 milliard gold 
arks was due within 25 days of the signing of the 
joreement, and a schedule agreed upon for the payment 
» the balance. 

What this schedule would amount to in cash can hardly 
een be guessed, as this depends on various assumptions as 
» Germany's export trade. Mr. Keynes, in “A Revision 
¥ the Treaty,’’ assumed exports of ro milliards—which 
< double the actual figure of 1920—and thus arrived at 
. annual payment of 4.6 milliards of gold marks. We 
nav add that, on a 6 per cent. basis the Reparation Com- 
aission’s Assessment of April, 1921, would represent an 
snuity of 8.28 milliards. 















CoMMITTEE OF GUARANTEES.—A special Committee of 
Guarantees was established to see that the German Govern- 
nent fulfilled its obligations, and that reparations should, 
in fact, be a first charge on the revenues of the country. 
This body also undertook the supervision of the levy of 
6 per cent. on German Customs, and made two visits 
) Berlin to inquire into the actual working of the 
jgreement. Deliveries in kind did not prove equal to 
anticipations, and large balances threatened to fall due 
in cash. In October the Committee of Guarantees made 
a fairly detailed report to the Reparation Commission on 
the position of German finances. The weakness of the 
Government and the resultant dislocation of the system 
of taxation and currency were carefully considered, as 
sell as the possible consequences of currency depreciation 
on the purchase of foreign bills. The result of these 
investigations was that two definite proposals were made. 


‘‘ The Committee of Guarantees considers that the 
main object, and one which must be attained if a 
practical programme is to be established, should be 
the stabilisation of the mark, the intrinsic value of 
which is of less importance than actual stabilisation.”’ 

“The Committee of Guarantees is of opinion that, 
in order to meet her obligations, Germany should not 
only draw on her revenue, but should also agree to 
sacrifice a portion of her capital. Such a procedure 
would naturally be of a complicated nature, and 
would necessitate financial organisation.”’ 


Neither of these measures could be carried through in 
Riew weeks, and the Committee therefore called the 
tention of the Reparation Commission to the possibility 
nat Germany would declare herself unable to meet the 
éxt payments laid down in the London Schedule. 

luz SEPTEMBER CasH PaymMeNT.—Soon after this report 
vas made, the need for a moratorium was being openly 
tanvassed, and the Reparations question entered once 
sain upon a new phase. This was due in no small 
neasure to the disastrous consequences of the first cash 
“yment under this scheme, which was made in Sep- 
ember, upon the mark exchange. To obtain the neces- 
ary funds, the German Government had negotiated with 
‘umber of foreign (neutral) banks in August, and had 
ucceeded in borrowing the money against three months 
‘alts on the German Treasury, which were negotiated 
the German banks. The downward movement in the 
tchange—which had been relatively stable hitherto— 
ompelled the foreign bankers to realise their mark hold- 


ton with results that are brought out in the following 
a0ie > 




















GERMAN ExcHANGE on LONDON. 
‘Average of Weekly Rates. Marks to the £.) 
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Puring this period the mark, as will be seen, at one time 
uched over 1,000 to the %, and the real collapse of 
i currency, which had been relatively stable in 
-tst half of the year, came during these months as 
rect consequence of this first—and last—cash pay- 
“tt under the London Agreement. 
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MORATORIUM PROPOSALS AND 
GERMANY’S DEFAULT. 


Cannes.—In January, 1922, an attempt was made at 
Cannes to reconcile the two conflicting views on Repara- 
tions which were represented by Great Britain and France 
respectively. At the same time, the proposal for a 
general conference, to include German representatives, 
was mooted. To meet the demand for security, which 
seemed to be the basis of the French case, a pact of 
guarantee against aggression was offered by Great 
Britain, but this failed to achieve the desired end, and 
the fall of M. Briand made confusion worse confounded. 
Before the conference broke up, however, a stop-gap 
arrangement was hastily decided upon through the 
medium of the Reparation Commission, which had been 
summoned to Cannes for the purpose. The London 
Schedule was provisionally postponed, and the German 
Government had to pay 31 million gold marks in cash 
every ten days pending a final settlement. (Decision of 
January 13th.) 

New SCHEDULE FOR 1922.—The Reparation Commis- 
sion on March 21st imposed a modified schedule for 1922. 
The payment of a total of 720 million gold marks in cash 
and 1,450 million gold marks in kind for the year was to 
be made in monthly instalments. In return for this con- 
cession (for under the original London Agreement over 3 
milliards were due), the German Government undertook, 
amongst other things, to reform its finances. 

GeENoA.—The Genoa Conference opened in April, and 
the assembled statesmen began their gigantic task of 
organising the reconstruction of Europe. But their terms 
of reference excluded reparations, war debts, and dis- 
armament. 

Moratorium Discussions.—Meanwhile the long tangle 
of proposal and counter-proposal on the closely related 
questions of a moratorium and of Allied supervision of 
German finances, continued without any definite conclu- 
sion being reached. According to the terms of the partial 
moratorium granted in March, the German Government 
was under an obligation to satisfy the Reparation Com- 
mission by May 31st, that it had taken the necessary 
steps to balance its Budget, and to float internal and ex- 
ternal loans, as also to declare its willingness to submit to 
some degree of supervision (‘‘ controle ’’) by the Allies 
over its finances. It appeared as though a complete dead- 
lock would be reached by the end of May, and there was 
much talk of France ‘‘ regaining her liberty of action,’’ a 
formula held to imply that the occupation of the Ruhr was 
in contemplation. The German Government undertook to 
impose the additional taxation (60 milliard of paper 
marks), which was demanded by the Allies as a sine qua 
non of a continued moratorium, and this was in fact 
granted at the end of May. 

BANKERS’ CoMMITTEE.—Meanwhile the German claim 
that a foreign loan was essential to further reparation 
payments was being considered by an international Com- 
mittee of Bankers sitting in Paris. This Committee, 
which was appointed by the Reparation Commission, and 
contained amongst other members Mr J. P. Morgan 
(America), and Dr. Vissering (Holland), almost im- 
mediately inquired whether they were competent to 
consider the question of Germany’s total indebtedness. 
The Reparation Commission decided in the affirmative by 
a majority of three to one. In June, however, when the 
bankers published their report, it was stated, in effect, 
that nothing could be done to float a German loan unless 
the total sum due by Germany under the London Agree- 
ment was revised, and for this the unanimous vote re- 
quired from the Reparation Commission under the terms 
of the Treaty was not forthcoming. The committee was 
unwilling to make proposals in respect of a topic on 
which they had not been invited to report by France, the 
country principally interested. A significant feature of 
this report was that it recorded and recognised the force 
of the disinclination of France to write down its claims 
against Germany so long as her obligation to repay her 
inter-Allied debts in full remained. 

In the following months the slump in the Mark con- 
tinued rapidly, and German default, even on the limited 
schedule of payments drawn up in March, became in- 
creasingly evident. Again, the cession of Upper Silesia in 
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the second half of June had further disturbed the German 
coal balance, and had begun to exercise an adverse in- 
fluence on deliveries in kind, though its full effects were not 
felt until the end of the year. 

Tue Batrour Note.—Meanwhile the problem of inter- 
Allied indebtedness raised by the Bankers’ Committee was 
receiving increased attention, and certainly made an 
Annie Deak understanding on the major issue of repara- 
tions more difficult to achieve, though the opinion spread 
during July that Great Britain contemplated making a 
substantial concession in the matter. In France sugges- 
tions were discussed, and were believed to be under 
favourable consideration by the Government, for re-assess- 
ing Reparations in connection with the reduction of the 
Inter-Allied debts. 

A conference was called for August 4th, to consider the 
increasingly serious German situation. Chances of an 
agreement, however, had already been seriously jeopar- 
dised by the publication of the Balfour Note earlier 
in the same week. This was addressed to France 
and the other Continental debtors of this country, 
and declared that Great Britain. was prepared ‘“‘ if 
such a policy formed part of a satisfactory inter- 
national settlement to remit all the debts due to Great 
Britain by our Allies in respect of loans, or by Germany, 
ir. respect of Reparations.’’ It went on to say that ‘‘ if our 
undoubted obligations as a debtor are to be enforced, our 
not less undoubted rights as a creditor cannot be left 
wholly in abeyance The policy favoured by His 
Majesty is, as I have already observed, that of surrender- 
ing their share of German reparations, and writing off 
through one great transaction the whole body of inter- 
Allied indebtedness.’’ In effect, therefore, Great Britain 
made a surrender of her claims upon her debtors condi- 
tional upon the surrender by the United States of an 
equivalent claim on this country. 

This policy naturally brought a solution no nearer, as 
an American surrender of claims on Britain was not in 
the least likely to be made. The note, moreover, met with 
a very unfavourable reception from our Continental 
debtors, who have always been unwilling to be reminded 
of their obligations, and from the American public, who 
appear to have feared that the readiness of this country 
to face its debts was being called in question. 

Lonpon CONFERENCE, AUGUST, 1922.—-At the London 
Conference the question of Germany’s total liabilities re- 
ceded into the background, and discussion centred on the 
important question of ‘‘ productive guarantees.”’ There 
was, however, a very wide divergence of opinion on this 
point also, and no solution was arrived at. A further 
meeting in Paris proved equally sterile, and the whole 
question was once again referred back to the Reparation 
Commission. 

German payments had continued to be made down to 
July in accordance with the March Agreement. At the end 
of August the Commission refused Germany’s demand for 
a moratorium in respect of the remaining cash payments. 
As, however, all the outstanding amounts to be paid in 
cash for 1922 were due to Belgium in respect of her 
priority claims, the French delegate raised no objection 
to the Belgian proposal that the total should be paid by 
means of Treasurv. bills due in six months’ time. This 
was accepted by the Commission, and in effect, therefore, 
a moratorium was accorded to Germany in respect of cash 
payments for the rest of the year, though payments in 
kind were to continue on the basis agreed upon in March. 

Tue Brapspury PLtan.—In October, Sir John Bradbury, 
the British delegate to the Reparation Commission, 
brought forward a plan for a moratorium. Its main 
features were :— 

{r) A complete moratorium of two or possibly four 
vears, to enable German credit to be placed on a sound 
basis. 

(2) The stabilisation of the mark by the Reichs- 
bank, the gold reserves to be available for this pur- 
pose under the supervision of a Mixed Commission. 

(3) The reorganisation of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, whose seat should be moved to Berlin, to permit 
of a more complete supervision of German finances. 

The proposal to grant Germanv a complete moratorium in 
respect of cash payments and a partial moratorium in 
respect of deliveries in kind in return for a closer super- 
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Ppeal to Fray 
In the absence of 
ans for the Stabjl) 
tward in Novem) 
who met in Berlin 


visicn of the German finances, did not a 
and the plan failed to materialise. 

moratorium, a similar fate befell the pl 
tion of the German exchange put fo 
by a number of international experts 


the invitation of the German Government. 


VI. LONDON AND PARIS CONFERENCES 
CHRISTMAS, 1922. 


LonDON CONFERENCE, DECEMBER, 1922.—The tempo. 
moratorium arranged in September was due to nel 
the end of the year, and there was much talk 7 
French side of a Conference to be held in Brussels 
December to arrive at a final settlement. It was beSer 
that Mr Bonar Law, the new British Prime Min 
would prove more tractable than his predecessor had be 
and the preliminary Conference of London opened call 
December under what appeared to be unusually ‘ie 
able auspices. The Prime Minister stated his readinec: 
modify the policy of the Balfour Note provided a fn 
agreement could be achieved on all the questions ¢; 
standing. But the Conference soon stood adjourned \; 
nothing settled save that the meeting at Brussels with: 
German delegates was not to be held after all. 

The year closed with a reiteration by certain New Yo 
bankers that a loan to Germany was out of the questi 
under existing circumstances, though Mr Baldwin's y' 
to the United States, together with the existence o/ 
decidedly less strained atmosphere among the princi 
Allies, seemed to hold out a promise of better things 
come. 

PARIS CONFERENCE, JANUARY, 1923.—The first weg 
ot the New Year (1923), however, cleared the ; 
in a manner effective to the point of  brutalit 
The Paris Conference opened with the tabling of Britis 
French and Italian plans, and lasted three days. 
method to be followed in the treatment of Germany w 
the real stumbling-block, and French determination to ha 
recourse to a forcible occupation of more German ter 
tory really rendered all discussion superfluous. Despi 
the cavalier treatment it received at the hands of our Al 
it is, however, not without interest briefly to summar: 
the main outline of the Bonar Law scheme :— 


THE BONAR LAW SCHEME. 


The British proposals for dealing with the Reparatio 
question provided for a revision of the total of payme 
to be effected by Germany, for a close supervision 
German finances by an international body in return { 
these concessions, and for the settlement of the clos¢ 
connected problem of inter-Allied debts. 


I.—PAYMENTS TO BE MADE ON REPARATIO 
ACCOUNT. 

The existing A, B and C bonds were to be cancell 
and in their place Germany was to deliver new bon 
divided into two series as follows :— 

(2) First Series Bonds to the amount of so milliard gold -_ 
be issued forthwith, repayable at par on December 31, 194 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. Interest payments were, howe 
to be suspended in their entirety for the first four years Gt ‘4 
January 1, 1927), and to the extent of 1 per cent. for the } 
years ending January 1, 1931. ai ar 

This would mean an annual payment of 2 milliard gold re 
from 1927 to 1930 inclusive, and of 2} milliard gold marks ™ 
after. are 

(6) Second Series Bonds to the amount of 17.3! a 
marks (being the amount of the deferred interest on the bon oe 
First Series compounded at 5 per cent. to April 1, 1033) 
lesser amount as should be decided upon by the Arbitra! cat 
(v. post), to be issued on April 1, 1933; repayable at ae 
March 31, 1965, and bearing interest at 5 per cent. - 
All interest to be payable half-yearly. 
It will be seen that this scheme proposed 4 — 
of four years; though, in the event of the oe rs 
Council (v. post) deciding unanimously, at Ge . 
before January 1, 1927, that the condition © said 
finances would allow of cash payments being eo “ 
before the expiration of this period, Germany Se deci 
take to pay such sums as the Council shoul oe 
1925 and 1926, provided only that they o a wor 
2 milliard gold marks annually. Such payme Gertl 
be applied to reduce the aggregate liability © 
as laid down in this scheme. 
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obligations to make deliveries in kind 

is - Sun but should in no case exceed in value 

gyments prescribed above, it would appear that the 

xed moratorium should apply to deliveries in kind 
wa than to cash payments. 


4, Arbitral Tribunal was to be appointed upon applica- 
. py the German Government, to be made not later 


. October 1, 1932, to consist of one person nominated 
"te Reparation Commission, one person nominated 


German Government, and a third, in the absence of 
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poral pment between the two, by the President of _the 
xpire ‘ited States. If Germany should prove before April 1, 
om tL... that the payments required to meet the interest 
-_ we s upon the second series of bonds exceed her 
Ley 


wacity, her obligation to issue such bonds should be 
led in whole, or in part, as the Tribunal might 
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favou wsx, according to a prescribed scale, which allowed for 
ness GAMA. § ner cent. basis at the start, gradually falling to a 5 
a fing cent. basis at the end of the 32-year period. (v. 
ny mporomist of January 6, 1923, p. 7). 
vith . SUPERVISION OF GERMANY. 
4s it was clearly realised that the mere fixing of 
Ww You. -many’s liabilities at a figure which, in the opinion of 
uesti@@&. British Government, it was within her capacity to 
V's VS. would not alone solve the intricacies of the problem, 
ce of MMM. British scheme envisaged a very definite measure of 
TINCipTTernational control over German finances. 
ungs \ In the first place, Germany was to undertake to stabilise the 
i, in accordance with the recommendations made by the 
t wedlMjority Report of the foreign experts consulted upon this question 
the ; the preceding November, and to restore Budget equilibrium 
ymin prescribed time limits. 
ruta) Germany was further to accept the supervision of a Foreign 
ritis@ance Council to be set up in Berlin. This Council was to 
S, mist of persons appointed by Great Britain, France, Belgium, 


pi Italy, with two other members of American and neutral 
opean nationality respectively. The German Finance Minister 
to ha : : ith in ae 

to be ex-officio chairman, but without a vote, except in the 


ny W 


in tera of equality of votes. He wa3 to be required by law to act 
Despifim the Council’s advice in regard to all matters affecting :— 
ur Alt i) Currency legislation. 
nmari a} The Budget, fiscal legislation, and public expenditure. 
3} General Treasury administration. 
4) Financial prohibitions, &c. 
man administration was to be left in German hands as far 
posible, but the Council was to enjoy very wide powers and 
aratio 0 wide discretion as to the manner in which they should be 
ayme 


¥s In the event of her failing to satisfy the Council that the 
SiON Giiexribed conditions are being observed, or failing to discharge 


turn {Ge obligations as now revised, Germany undertakes to submit to 

close? Measures which the Allied Powers may unanimously decide 
ve necessary. 

ATIO@M! INTER-ALLIED DEBTS. 

As part of a general settlement, Great Britain would be 
ncelegieared to make considerable sacrifices in the question 
bond Inter-Allied debts. 

Deposits of gold held by her as security for loans made to France 
mati ltaly during the. war would be applied forthwith towards the 
19%4, Mmme*YMent of these loans. 


howetfmm [Xe French share of the German bonds applicable to the repay- 
“A of Belgian war debt to be transferred to Great Britain as 
“sacton for an equal amount of the French debt to her. 
uilliards of the First Series bonds described above to be 
j¢ mamm“erred by Italy to Great Britain in discharge of an amount of 

th * ltalian debt to Great Britain equal to the face value of the 


The balance of the French and Italian debts to Great Britain 
ae off and all counter-claims abandoned. 
talian debt to France to be written oft. 
bined Series Bonds (up to 80 per cent., the balance being 
a by the Reparations Commission as a reserve) to be dis- 
The Senecording to the Spa percentages. 
nna ond Series Bonds to be distributed to Belgium, Japan, &c., 
™ - to their respective Spa Agreement percentages; the 
a ~~ Percentages of Great Britain, France, Italy, and any 
~~ oa which may accept the proposals for dealing with inter- 
we “ots defined in this scheme to be distributed among those 
t ** 10 proportion to the amounts of their respective debts 
United States 
“ British plan, whatever its defects may have been 
an was made clear that it did not necessarily 
ore Britain’s last word upon every detail—would 
Sion have provided a more realistic basis for dis- 
neil than any previous scheme. The fundamental 
hen ~ Was that pledges (‘‘ gages’) should only be 
2 the last resort, and that a workable scheme 
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should be drawn up and tried before recourse was had 
to force. The French Government, however, did not 
take the question of Inter-Allied debts au sérieux, and 
complicated the issue by a rather curious definition of 
** security ’’? which played quite as important a réle as 
did the desire for productive pledges in determining the 
occupation of the Ruhr, which following on January 11, 
1923. 


VII. THE OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR. 


The ostensible motive for this action was provided by 
the decision arrived at on January 9, 1923, by a majority 
vote of the Reparations Commission, according to which 
the coal deliveries made by Germany to France in the 
course of the year 1922 constituted a voluntary default in 
the sense of §17 of Annex II. of Part. VIII. of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Notes communicated by the French 
and Belgian Governments to the German Government 
om January to referred to this decision of the Reparation 
Commission, as also to the earlier decision of Decem- 
ber 22, 1922, which declared the voluntary default of 
Germany in respect of deliveries of wood during 1922, 
and announced that, in consequence, a joint mission of 
control would be sent to the Ruhr. This mission, which 
actually went on the following day, was composed of 
French and Belgian engineers, with whom Italian engi- 
neers also participated. It was accompanied by such 
troops as were regarded as essential to guarantee the 
safety of its members. 

The legality of this proceeding was exceedingly doubt- 
ful, as the vote of the Reparations Commission was not 
unanimous. The British view was that unanimity was 
essential for the declaration of voluntary default; and 
that, in addition, the clause of the Treaty upon which 
reliance was placed did not warrant independent action 
by the several Allied Powers. The action of the French 
and the Belgians led to a gradual process of detachment 
on the part of the British, while the American army of 
occupation was soon afterwards withdrawn from Coblenz. 

The attempted ‘“‘ invisible occupation ’’ proved quite in- 
adequate in face of passive resistance on the part of the 
German population, aided, no doubt, by the Government 
of the Reich. It, therefore, soon gave place to a mili- 
tary occupation in the grand manner, and a complete 
deadlock was reached. 

The British Government meanwhile became a helpless 
spectator awaiting the outcome of events. The Foreign 
Secretary, however, pointed out the desirability of some 
effort being made by the German Government to state 
its views, and to publish the terms it would be prepared 
to accept. As a result of this, the Government of the 
Reich sent an identical note to the principal AHies on 
May 2nd. 

German Note of May 2, 1923.—This document may 
conveniently be considered under three main headings. 

I. Tota, PayMEenTs.—({1) Germany’s total payments, 
in cash and in kind, should be fixed at 30 milliard gold 
marks. This sum would be met by the issue of loans on 
the international market in instalments of 

20 milliards gold marks up to July 1, 1927 
5 1929 


do do do 
5 do do do 1931 

Subscriptions for the first instalment should be invited forthwith ; 
the interest on the loan up to July 1, 1927, to be paid out of the 
sum realised by the loan, which would be under the control of the 
Reparation Commission; while, in so far as it was not possible to 
raise the first 20 milliards in the required time, interest of 5 per 
cent. and a sinking fund of 1 per cent. would nevertheless be paid 
as from July 1, 1927, onwards. 

(2) If the second and third instalments are not raised 
within the given time-limits, an impartial International 
Commission shall decide “ whether, when and how the 
rest is to be raised.’’ 

This Commission shall be either the syndicate that issues the 
first loan or a committee of international business men, or, alter- 
natively, an Arbitral Tribunal consisting of one representative each 
of the Reparation Commission and the German Government, with 
a chairman appointed, in default of agreement, by the President 
of the United States. 


(3) Pending final arrangements, deliveries in kind 
are to continue as heretofore. 

(4) If it is considered that the total payments sug- 
gested do not represent the utmost limit, the German 
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Government proposes to submit the whole reparations 
problem to an International Commission uninfluenced by 
political considerations. 

Il. GuaranTEES.—‘‘ In accordance with agreements to 
be arrived at, the German Government are prepared to 
devise suitable measures, including legislation, in order 
that the whole German national resources should partici- 
pate in guaranteeing the service of the loan.’’ 

The stabilisation of the mark and the balancing of the 
budget, however, make it necessary that ‘‘ high-handed 
seizure of pledges and sanctions should cease in future 

and that the administrative unity throughout Ger- 
many should be restored at an early date.”’ 

Iii. Securiry.—Germany is prepared ‘‘ to conclude 
any agreement to ensure peace based on reciprocity,’’ 
end proposes an Arbitration Treaty with France. ‘‘ The 
first essential leading up to negotiations must be that the 
status quo ante be restered within the shortest space 
of time.’’ 

This Note, which, despite many unsatisfactory features, 
and notably the studied vagueness of the references to 
guarantees and the inadequacy of the capital sum offered 
—not to mention the assumption that such vast sums 
could be borrowed on the international market—did at 
least accept the principle of reference to an impartial 
commission. It was, however, summarily rejected by 
the French Government on May 3rd. The Belgian reply 
was identical to that of France, while the replies received 
from Great Britain, Italy, and Japan also considered the 
German proposals inacceptable. On June 7th, therefore, 
a second German Note was addressed in identical terms to 
the principal Allied and Associated Governments. 


German Note of June 7, 1923.—The German 
Government maintain their estimate of the total Ger- 
many can pay, but stress their previous proposal 
to refer the whole question to an impartial international 
tribunal, and to accept its decisions as to the amount and 
the method of payment. They also state their willing- 
ness to supply this Commission with any information it 
may desire, by throwing open to inspection all their 
financial records, &c. 

‘* Should loans on a great scale prove impracticable 
for a time, they are ready to substitute a scheme of 
annuities.’? With regard to special guarantees, the Ger- 


10 milliard gold marks as a first mortgage on all real 
estate in the country, whether industrial, municipal, agri- 
cultural, or forest; and, further, to pledge as security for 
the yearly payments the Customs duties on luxuries, the 
Excise duties on tobacco, beer, wine and sugar, and the 
receipts of the spirits monopoly. 

It will be seen that the question of specific guarantees 
is here brought prominently forward, while the Note 
further insists upon the necessity for direct consultation. 
“* The guarantees can only be worked out in detail with 
the collaboration of those whom they are intended to 
serve. For the solution of all these questions, oral dis- 
cussion is essential. Germany acknowledges her liability 
to make reparation. The German Government repeat 
their request that a conference be summoned to agree 
upon how they may best discharge this obligation.”’ 

Upon receipt of this Note, the British Government 
reopened negotiations with the other Allies with a view to 
the drafting of a joint reply. France, in particular, put 
forward certain rather vague conditions upon which she 
declared she would be guided in entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the German plans, but insisted, above all, that 
passive resistance must cease in the Ruhr before this dis- 
cussion was opened. The British Government there- 
upon sent a questionnaire dealing with these conditions, 
which certainly needed some elucidation. What, in par- 
ticular, was meant by the phrase that passive resistance 
must cease? Did this refer simply to movements financed 
from Berlin, or were spontaneous local movements also 
included? Moreover, what inducements were to be held 
out to Germany if she yielded upon this point? How long 
would the occupation continue in that event? and in 
what form? Unless there was clearness on these points, 
the British Government could not contemplate ‘‘ approach- 
ing the German Government in some way on the subject 
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of passive resistance.’’ (Note of June ; 3th, C 

p 6). Further, objection was taken to the an 3 
proposal that, ‘“‘whatever happens, France’s — io 
value represented by the A and B 
intact.”’ 

The Cabinet crisis in Belgium delave 
siderably, though when the French Government ses. 
in a Note of July 6th it was made quite car then 
general amnesty was to be expected in the Ruhr 7 
event of passive resistance ceasing; while, as to 
tions, they declared that they abided by the Tr 
had no proposals to make. b 

British Proposals for a Final Settlement, July 29, 
—On July 20th the British Government sent an ident 
Note to the French, Italian, Belgian and ja " 
Governments, which stated that H.M. Governaiat al 
of opinion that the latest German proposals marked 
sufficient advance ‘‘ to justify careful consideration wis 
view to the return of a collective reply.”’ They forwar 
therefore a draft reply for the consideration of the yar; 
Governments im accordance with the British plan, whi 
was resumed in six heads :— 

1. The German Government to undertake to abandon the «| 
of passive resistance. ’ 


2. Steps to be taken upon the cessation of passive resistance. 
the resumption of the civil administration of the Ruhr, an 
provide for the progressive evacuation of those areas. _ 

3. A_body of impartial experts to be set up, charged with 
duty of advising the Allied Governmeats and the Reparation ( 
mission respectively as to Germany’s capacity to pay, and a 
the mode of payment to be prescribed. The co-operation of 
American expert to be sought, and arrangements to be made 
German experts to be consulted and heard. 

4. The same body, or a body similarly constituted, to be as 
to advise the Reparation Commission as to the economic sure 
and guarantees to be pledged by Germany to the Allies. 

5. Inter-Allied discussions to be opened with as little delay 
possible, whether by conference or otherwise, for the purpos 
elaborating a comprehensive plan of a general and final 
settlement. 

6. So soon as the economic sureties and guarantees wh 
Germany will have pledged to the Allies have been put i 
effective operation, the occupation of all German territory outs) 
the limits laid down in the Treaty of Versailles to come to ane 


The British draft of a reply to the German Note 
June 7th suggested that passive resistance should cez 
in the Ruhr; and while not acceding to the German 9: 
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; : “yeaa | posal for an International Commission in the precise for 
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oe einer ee 5 ae ae a ae _ | total liability in accordance with Germany's capacity 
ee eral Nalilway mystem ; to raise a turtle! | pay could be made within the framework of the Versail 


in which it was made, suggested that a revision of 


Treaty and added that a final solution was depende 
in large measure upon the acceptance by the Germ 
Government of some form of international control over 
financial administration of Germany. 

Though these proposals represented certain very impo 
ant concessions to the French point of view, the Fre 
reply of July 30th was a very decided non possumus. : 
international body was needed, as the Reparation Cot 
mission, ‘‘ which should only be guided by justice, ¢q¥ 
and good faith,’’ gives greater guarantees of impartial 
then any other body possibly could. This somews 
naive contention is followed by an assertion that 2 fi 
financial settlement has already been made, and that 
French and Belgian Governments will only evacuate © 
Ruhr in proportion as effective payments are made 
Germany. Moreover, the Ruhr undertaking is ce 
of success, and the disorganisation of Germany 5 © 
entirely to a deliberate policy of bad faith, whether by F 
sive resistance in the Ruhr, or by the “ maddest finand 
policy—renversant tous les principes deconal 
politique, consacrés par l’expérience.”’ 

The Italian and Japanese Governments, on the 0 
hand, were in general accord with the British as 
the intransigeance of the French led to Lord . 
Note of August 11, 1923, in which the opposition 9°" 
the French and British points of view was more apps 
than ever. 


VIII. THE CURZON NOTE OF AUGUST !, ! 


After commenting upon the fact that aa 
Belgium alike had completely ignored the Britis . 
July 2oth, of a joint Allied reply to the Germ F seal 
of June 7th, the British Government insists ont aa in 
necessity of establishing Germany's capacity or 
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aximum she can pay is a question of supreme 
goat 8 pec her creditors. It is a question of establishing 
prance Be ascertainment of which any practical arrangements 
¢, 08 for obtaining payment to the fullest extent possible 


zeobinations "The British Government accordingly proposed to 


” wteps tO ascertain this important fact. Belgium replies that 
P rat consent unless a corresponding advantage is obtained 
sll and by France. 

Curzon protests against the ascertainment of Ger- 


¥'s capacity being made the occasion of bargaining 
ween the Allies. 


TRIBUTION OF REPARATIONS PAYMENTS. 


The claim to priority for the restoration of the devas- 
wed areas is also rejected, and Britain’s war losses are 
fy recited :— 
soak ships and cargoes rotting at the bottom of the sea may 
sshock the eye like the ruined villages of France and Belgium. 
% they are equally material damage caused by German aggres- 
. and represent equally heavy losses of national wealth. 
+ suggested priority implies, in fact, an alteration of 
Spa percentages in favour of France and Belgium, 
4 Lord Curzon insists that ‘‘ the principle of a per- 
stage division is not affected by a change in the total 
yhich the percentages apply.’’ Moreover, Great Britain 
hoe among the Allies is meeting the service of her debt 
‘the United States, although she has been deprived of 
eign securitics to the value of from seven to eight hun- 
4 millions, which were used to finance purchases of 
«material abroad. Under these circumstances— 
yould be inequitable, and it is impossible, to ask the British 
waver, already much more heavily burdened than his French 


{ Belgian Allies, to make further sacrifices by modifying the Spa 
mentages for the benefit of France and Belgium. 


RMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY. 
‘{. Poincaré fails to see why ‘‘ an estimate made to-day 
experts, whoever they may be, should be more exact 
an that made in 1921.’’ It should be clearly remem- 
red, however, that the— 
saration Commission’s finding of 132 milliards of gold marks was 
smple estimate of the amount of the damages for which com- 
msation was claimable under the Treaty, without any regard to 
question of Germany’s capacity to pay them. 
oreover, such concessions as had been granted in respect 
the schedule of payments—and these enormously 
fueed the present value of the total fixed upon—were 
x“ the outcome of anything that could be described as an 
ert inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay.’? Experi- 
vt had shown how very wide of the mark earlier esti- 
atts had been. 


\ IMPARTIAL INQUIRY. 


The Reparation Commission is obliged, under the 
taty, to have regard to the resources and capacity of 
many, and the French and Belgian Governments alike 
“st on the special qualifications of the Commission to 
ety out the necessary inquiries itself. To this Lord 
ton gives a very straight answer :— 
Bae absence of an American representative (as originally con- 
a plated), France and Belgium are in a position, with the aid of 
‘asting vote of the French chairman, to carry any resolution 
i. of the British and Italian representatives, and it 
na that, in these circumstances, the Commission has 
Practice an instrument of Franco-Belgian policy alone. 
“Constitution of the proposed expert commission should 
‘S comprehensive as possible. It should contain 
Se the Powers entitled to reparations, of the 
Cs re of Powers which took no part in the late 
ic 7 of Germany herself. Great Britain would, how- 
% pleased to consider any alternative proposal which 
ect earn might like to make; and, while 
ES aS ; lat the several Governments should bind them- 
ef ee vance to recommend the acceptance of the find- 
ok €xperts to the Reparation Commission, would 
tent that the functions of the experts should be 


‘SOry only, 
OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR. 


The Brit; ; ; 
be goa Government has never concealed its view 
© *ranco-Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr, 


ction from the question of expediency, was not a 
oc 1, Uthorised by the Treaty itself.”” It would, how- 
quite willing that this, or any other difference 


respecting the legal interpretation of vital provisions of 
the Treaty, should automatically be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague or other suitable 
arbitration. 

It was clearly incumbent upon Lord Curzon to 
endeavour to reconcile this view with the fact that on two 
former occasions, Great Britain had joined in presenting 
ultimata threatening such occupation, and that she 
actually participated in the occupation of Dusseldorf, 
Duisburg, and Ruhrort in March, 1921. The note, 
which devotes several paragraphs to this point, 
argues that these actions were never claimed to be 
in pursuance of the Reparation Clauses of the Treaty, 
but represented a threat of further occupation of 
Germany, ‘‘ just as they might have threatened her with 
a renewal of war, for her failure to perform her Treaty 
obligations, some of which had no connection whatever 
with Reparations. Moreover, the Treaty would not have 
stipulated for the reoccupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine in the event of German default, “if the Allies had 
already an unlimited right to occupy any German terri- 
tory under another clause of the Treaty.’’ 

The French argument that the occupation of the Ruhr 
was undertaken in order to create the will to pay is coun- 
tered by the statement that the will to pay is useless with- 
out the power. The British view is that this power to 
pay is 
likely to be rapidly diminished, and in the end extinguished 
altogether, by a continuation of the occupation with its strangle- 
hold on the most important centre of the most productive and the 
most highly and delicately organised of German industries. 

German policy in 1871 provides no parallel, as occupa- 
tion of certain districts of France was expressly stipulated 
for in the Preliminaries of Peace. Moreover, French pay- 
ments then were but one thirty-third of those now 
demanded of Germany, and credit facilities were obtain- 
able abroad. 

Germany has, on the other hand, suffered from a complete 
inability to obtain foreign loans, arising to a large extent from 
the long period which elapsed before her reparation liabilities were 
defined, and the world-wide uncertainty as to her ability to dis- 
charge them. 

The British Government regrets that ‘‘ nothing tangible 
is suggested which would hold out any hope of the occu- 
pation being brought to an end, even when the avowed 
object of breaking Germany’s will to resist has been 
attained.’’ To maintain the occupation indefinitely would 
be to disturb international peace and the good under- 
standing upon which peace depends in the sense of Art. 
11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


INTER-ALLIED DEBTS. 

Great Britain adheres to her policy of ‘“‘ limiting her 
total claim against her Allied debtors and Germany 
together to the amount necessary to cover the British 
debt to the United States,’’ which, on a 5 per cent. 
basis, represents a present value of 14.2 milliards of gold 
marks. The Allies, however, should first agree upon— 
the maximum sum which they can reasonably hope to recover from 
Germany. When such an agreement has been arrived at, H.M. 
Governnient will be prepared (provided that the settlement is such 
as to make the German obligation a reasonably good asset) to 
write down, with due regard to the different circumstances of the 
respective debtors, the Allied debts owing to them, to an amount 
representing the difference between the British share of the revised 
German obligation and the British debt of 14.2 milliards to the 
U.S. Government. 

Payment might even be accepted in the form of the new 
German obligations. 

The Note protests against any distinction being made 
between debt owing from one Government to another, 
and debt owing by that Government to the private citizens 
of the other. The carrying out of the redemption of the 
French Treasury bills held by Great Britain remains ‘* an 
obligation which cannot honourably be repudiated.’’ 

French Reply of August 20th.—M. Poincaré, in his 
reply to the British Note, asserted that the French 
Government stood for the strict execution of the Treaty, 
as otherwise ‘‘ the whole foundation of the new Europe 
would be overthrown. The French action in the Ruhr 
was undertaken in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty, and a long series of precedents are cited in order 
to prove that the British Government itself had previously 
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held this view. Faced by British inconsistency on the 
one hand, the French met with passive resistance from 
the German Government on the other. This was clearly 
under the Treaty, for what, after all, did the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr amount to ? 
C’était, en un mot, un arrangement amiable, une collaboration 
pacifique que nous offrions tres sincerement 4 l’Allemagne en 
entrant dans la Ruhr. 


But Germany refused to regard it as such, and undertook 
a resistance which was more expensive to her than the 
fulfilment of her Treaty obligations. All annexionist 
aspirations are rigorously denied; but France remains 
adamant on the question of withdrawal. 

Nous sommes tout disposés, lorsque la résistance aura cessé, a 
transformer progressivement le caractere de l’occupation et a 
assurer, d’accord avec les alliés, le contréle des gages détenus. Mais 
mous n’évacuerons pas la Ruhr contre de nouvelles promesses, et 
ce sont des payements que nous voulons. 

There can be no question of referring the Ruhr dispute to 
the International Court of Justice : 

Nous n’avons qu’a invoquer l’opinion précédemment émise par 

te Gouvernement britannique lui-méme. 
As to German capacity to pay, no compromise can be con- 
sidered for a moment. After all, the essential question is 
that of German will to pay. Moreover, the Reparation 
Commission is the proper body to which all such ques- 
tions should be referred. 


Finally, the repayment of Inter-Allied debts is de- 
pendent upon payment of Reparation by Germany. 

Tout en reconnaissant notre dette, tout en ne songeant pas 4 la 
laisser impayée, nous sommes donc forcés de dire que nous ne 
pouvons la payer qu’aprés avoir regu ce que nous doit 1’Allemagne. 

This note of M. Poincaré’s made it sufficiently apparent 
that a complete deadlock had been reached, although the 
Belgian Reply of August 27th was in some ways more 
promising. It dealt very effectively with the real nature 
of Belgian priority as a sort of first mortgage, in reply 
to Lord Curzon’s argument that it had ‘‘ operated to give 
Belgium an increasingly disproportionate share of actual 
ceceipts up to date.’’ On the question of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, however, it contained a significant passage :— 

The Belgian Government, therefore, could not admit that the 
intention should be imputed to it, even indirectly, of prolonging 
this occupation indefinitely, if not in perpetuity, or of refusing to 
examine the suggestion of the British Government relative to the 
putting into operation in Germany, under an inter-Allied super- 
vision, of certain productive pledges, since the Belgian Government 
has received no precise information with regard to them, is 
ignorant of the nature and possible yield of those pledges, and sees 
itself compelled, in default of agreement between all the Allies 
on that point, to maintain the sole guarantee which it has taken. 
It suggested, however, that the time had come for 
“‘amicable and discreet conversations between the 
Allies.’’ 

On September 19th, Mr Baldwin and M. Poincaré 

actually met in Paris, and the conversation seems to have 
‘been at least ‘‘ amicable,’’ for it was announced, in an 
official communiqué, that 
they were happy to establish a common agreement of views and to 
discover that on no question was there any difference of purpose 
or divergence of principle which might impair the co-operation of 
the two countries. 
In reality, however, an agreement on the fundamental 
questions was as far off as ever, though the Corfu crisis 
had shown the weakness of divided counsels in handling 
European problems, and the need for an entente was 
being widely convassed. 


The End of Passive Resistance. 


The German Government, meanwhile, was faced with 
all the consequences of a really disastrous fall in the mark 
exchange, and was attempting to prepare the way for a 
new bank of issue, and a readjustment of taxation. More- 
over, the Separatist movement in the Rhineland was, 
thanks to French support, at this moment becoming 
something of a menace to German unity. Under these 
conditions, Dr Stresemann, the German Chancellor, 
announced that Government assistance could no longer be 
given to finance passive resistance in the Ruhr. In reply, 
M. Poincaré himself adopted a passive attitude, waiting 
for deeds, not words: while the economic and financial 
confusion of Germany grew steadily worse confounded. 
On October 23rd, General Smuts, who was in London 
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at the time, spoke out strongly against : 

th ‘ 
French Government, and declared that shaw, of ¢ 
in August, 1914. ** It is again the scrap of pa mg b 
more a great instrument of E ; 
broken.” Mropean settlement has 


IX. THE EXPERT COMMITTEES. 


At this juncture there were signs tha Ini 
Government were alive to the eed Fs pete _ 
ment. As early as December, 1922, Secretary tnd 
had suggested in a speech at Newhaven that a conf "i 
should be held, with American participation, om” 
many’s capacity to pay. After a speech by Mr Baldy 
in which he put forward the alternatives of a conf 
of Governments or an inquiry under the Reparation Cy 
mission, pourparlers were opened between the British ; 
American Governments. : 

This time, however, M. Poincaré accepted—tho 
under certain rather far-reaching conditions, It must! 
a conference of experts, not principals: it mus 
appointed by, and held under the auspices of, the Re 
tion Commission : only the present capacity of Ge ~ 
to pay is to be examined : and there must be no reoge 
ing of the question of Germany’s total liability of ; 
milliard gold marks. The result of these limitations ; 
that President Coolidge was not prepared to take 
official part in the conference, but stated that he wou 


have no objection to Americans serving on the Comm . 

sion in their private capacity if invited to do so. ; 
Meanwhile, however, an atmosphere more favourah 

to the proposed conference was rapidly being forme 

Italy and Belgium alike rallied to the British draft invite ad 

tion to the United States Government, and M. Poincafy wy 


himself suggested a rather liberal interpretation of w 
he meant by present capacity (‘‘ réparations actuelles’ 
Under these circumstances the Reparation Commissis 
on November 3oth, voted unanimously for the appoia 
ment of two committees, on which Allied and Associa 
Powers exclusively were to be represented, in order 
deal respectively with the Budget and currency probld 
in Germany, and with the export of German capital. 
terms of reference were thus quite wide, and the fact 
American participation—even though unofficial—great 
increased the hopes of a settlement. The two committa 
were appointed in December, and actually began ope 
tions towards the end of January. Thev were compos 
as follows :— 
First Committee. 

(BupDGET AND CURRENCY.) 


Chairman: General Dawes (U.S.A.}. 

Members: Mr O. D. Young (U.S.A.), Sir R. Kinder 
ley and Sir J. Stamp (Great Britain), M. Parmentier a 
M. Allix (France), Dr A. Pirelli and Professor F. Floq 
(Italy), Baron M. Houtart and M. E. Francqui (Belgum 


Second Committee. 
(GERMAN AssETs ABROAD.) 

Chairman: Mr R. McKenna (Great Britain). 

Members: Mr H. M. Robinson (U.S.A.), M. L- Atti 
lin (France), Dr M. Albert (Italy), M. A. E. Janssen (B 
gium). 

Within a little more than two months the Experts 7 
pleted their arduous task, and on April gth last the pe 
lication of their Report inaugurated a new period in 
history of the Reparations question. 
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PAYMENTS MADE BY GERMANY. 


lete and detailed statement of accounts 
» ee Separations Commission is that which brings 
oe ts between Germany and the Allies up to the 
of 1922," that is, just before the Ruhr occupation. 
-y's debt may be divided into (a) obligations in con- 
ce with the Occupation, Control Commissions, &c., 
: noney lent to Germany under the Spa Agreement for 
Gional food for Ruhr miners, and (6) the debt fixed in 
The charges against Germany under (a) amount 
2 396,000,000 gold marks, and the receipts to 
ee leaving a deficit of 912,000,000. The 
ce nents under (b) are 132,000 million gold marks, 
ss 5,624 million gold marks in respect of the Allies’ 
sto Belgium, but the value of State property in ceded 
mtory amounting to 2,554 million gold marks is re- 
iad as a set-off against the capital of the debt, and 
‘ces the total to 135,070,000,000 gold marks. 
Putting the two sets of accounts together, we find that 
many had paid up to the end of 1922 :— 


Million 


£ (Gold). 


Millions of 
Gold Marks. 
1,8173 .... 
3,556 .... 1778 
2,554 .... 1277 


7,9274 .... 3964 


, kind eeeeeeereeeeseeee ocosoeeeeDee ss 
, State property in ceded territory .... 


saddition Germany had contributed to the local expenses 
the Armies of Occupation in paper marks, or services 
‘isting, use of barracks, &c.), a sum which is equivalent 
» between 1,600 and 2,000 milion gold marks. This 
vkes a total of nearly 10,000 million gold marks in all. 
fe accounts also mention the payment by Germany of 
%6 million gold marks in respect of food and raw 
uterial supplied by the Allies to Germany in 1919. But 
s this is a purchase by Germany of necessaries it should 
at be added to the German payments. If, however, we 
re trying to estimate the burden on Germany’s finances, 
e should add the sum paid to the Clearing House for 
nvate debts, which amount to 620 million gold marks. 
in analysis of the deliveries in kind and of the property 
teded territory is as follows :— 


VaLvuE of Detivertes in KInp. 
(In Millions of Gold Marks.) 


Reparation Recovery Act....sesesseess 


ERIE sik niin Ghee cdetacitaneshies . 
Inland water craft 


Coal ee o ee 

Dyes, &e., &e **@®eeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeee 

Armistice—Abandoned war material ......+++. 
Rolling stock eeeeseoecse @eesce @ceeeeosed e 

A Other (agricultural, motor lorries, &.)......00 

Submarine cables ...ceseccses 
iscellaneous . 


‘Less the amount included above for restitution 
of stolen property ......sesseees 


Net value of deliveries in kind 
Vatvs of Strate Properties in CepED TERRITORY. 
- (In Millions of Gold Marks.) 
Saar Mines ........,. iabaewen sts pivekeaveaes 
School in DONE ss ccnusnuhbniicdadteaewsen 
Property in British Concession in Shameen .... 


it a. Kiaochow .... 
” rri 
Cucho-Slovakia.’ on... coceeees 
anzig @eeeeeseeee*eese 
end (ceded area) eereceeeseseene 
E — of taking over German debt assignable to 
5; pen and Maimedy (Belgium).....-0..+e++: 
— (Czecho-Slovakia)...seccsessseeeeeees 
§ 


400 


” 


inn = nt of Germany’s Obligations under the Heading of Re- 
"%c.,at December 31, 1922." Stationery Office. Price 2s. 


The cost—other than that met by payments in paper marks 
—of the Armies of Occupation (excluding that of the 
U.S.A., the cost of which is 1,072 million gold marks) 
and other charges for control, commissions, &c., amounts 
to 2,840 million gold marks, of which all but goo millions 
is for the armies. This leaves 4,000 million gold marks 
for Reparation, which was distributed among the Allies 
as follows :— 


WHAT THE ALLIES Have RECEIVED. 
(In Millions of Gold Marks.) 


| Repay- 

Kind | ment of 
(includ- Vi 4:4: | Coal 

ing Re- - }Advance Net Re- 
paration | Armies ceipts. 
Recov'ry of Occu- 

Act). "| pation, 
&e. 


§12 
1,345 


2424 
a 


Great Britain 
France ......!| 
Italy ........ 
Japan 

Belgium ....! 


Roumania .. 
8S. C. Slovene. 
Czecho-Slovak 
Portugal .... 


Total... 2,957 


Thus France’s expenditure on the Army of Occupation is 
not quite met by her receipts in cash and kind, her net 
profit being entirely in respect of the Saar mines. Great 
Britain has a net surplus, thanks to the Reparation Re- 
covery Act, but there is, of course, room for great differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether this alleged British surplus 
is paid by Germany at all or whether it is not rather 
money found by the British consurer of German goods.* 
Belgium shows a large surplus through cash receipts 
under her priority rights, and Poland comes best of all 
out of the whole business, as she has no excuse for 
charging her military expenditure against Germany. 

This leaves 980 million gold marks undistributed—this 
figure representing the value of property ceded to Danzig, 
and also the difference in value between the total value of 
goods or property credited to Germany and the value 
reckoned in making the allocation to the Allies. Thus the 
Saar is regarded as worth 400 millions from Germany’s 
point of view, but 300 millions to France. Similarly, the 
ships are credited to Germany at 707 millions, but only 
316 millions when allocated to the Allies. These book- 
keeping transactions are only of importance as affecting 
the sharing of the spoils among the Allies. 

The half-yearly statements have since been issued by 
the Reparation Commission, showing that at June 30, 
1923, Germany had made total payments amounting to 
8,213,670,000 gold marks, of which 2,718,888,000 gold 
marks was in Suspense Accounts. At December 31st last 
the total had risen to 8,411,399,000 gold marks, of which 
2,719,093,000 gold marks was in Suspense Accounts. The 
December 31st total included 2,613,611,000 gold marks 
for the repayment of the cost of the armies of occupation 
and the control commissions (without taking into account 
the 1,071,805,000 gold marks which is the estimated cost 
of the United States Army of Occupation), in repaying 
the advances made to Germany for purchase of coal after 
the Armistice and other charges distinct from Repara- 
tions. Out of the amount which has actually been distri- 
buted among the Allies, France has received 1,804,192,000 
gold marks (143,995,000 gold marks in_ cash, 
1,358,155,000 gold marks in kind, and 302,042,000 gold 
marks in ceded property). Out of this total, however, 
the amount actually applicable to Reparation payments 
down to the end of 1923 was only 189,777,000 gold marks, 
the balance (including the repayment of 1,373,496,000 
gold marks in respect of the cost of the army of occupa- 
tioh) having been disposed of in other directions. 


* The rate of levy on German imports was reduced at the end of 
February from 26 to § per cent., the German Government having 
refused for several months to reimburse German exporters in respect 
of this levy. 
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The amounts distributed to the various Allied Powers 
during 1923 were as follows :— 


Italy eeeeeveeeeaesne eeeeeeeseeen ee 
UN dake cine then cewewecd Seeneesveeaeeeene ee 
Roumania 
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The amount actually paid by Germany during the year 
Was 470,913,000 gold marks (of which 462,480,000 gold 
marks was in kind and the rest in cash). The difference 
between this total and the total distributed was due to the 
fact that 37,076,000 gold marks was taken from the 
accounts previously in suspense. 
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INTERNATIONAL WAR DEBTS OTHER THAN REPARATIONS. 


By United Kingdom.* 


Obligations | 
Representing Receivedon Ac-| Received on 
Cash Advancedicount of Sales! Account of 


Loans to— 
War Loans. 


{ 
By United States.t+ 


Obligations | Obligations 


By France. | By! 


: “| Under Liberty, of Surplus Relief Supplies 
ton Loans. Bond Acts. | War Material. {Sales of Flour. 


£ 


8 
‘a in 4,600,000,000 
000 a 3,583,316,000 | 
2.015,079,000 

236,290,000 
31,978,000 


623,279 
553,300,000 
722,546,000 

28,481,000 


73,322,000 | 


—_—_— 


89,271,000 s 
29,189,000 | s 
11,884,000 _ 
1,146,000 


131,490,000 


2,000.928,000 | 30,463,000 | 10,936,099,000 


2,132,418,000 30,463,000 , 10,26,099,000 


£2.162.881.000 
* Cutstanding March 31, 1924. 
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Propretors at Granville House 


865,000 | be 
962,000 | 469,436,000 
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436,000 
29,609,000 
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| 28,386,000 
91,991,000 | 90,481,000 | 
45,326,000 | 42,608,000 | __ 29,000,000 
574,703,000 


3g 83 8 


8 88 
2 88 


| 


166.652,000  15,564,000,000 | 


| 
— ee 
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it 
—— 
nl 
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574,703,000 166,652,000 15,564,000,000 | 797 


$11,677.454.000 
* Outstanding November ]5, 1925. 
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WATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, || impERIAL BANK OF INDIA. THe i 
E Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony the Tnporial Bank of Tadia Ack. 1 ate Nat 0 al Ci y Company He 
TE,LONDON,E.C.3|} Business of the Hank of Bengal, the Bank of {||| Head Office: 65, Wall St, Now York. | | 
: Bombay and the Bank of Madras. Affiliate of if 
corin. Lecal Head Offices - Calcutta, Bombay and Madras- The National City Bank of New York Be 
ee oo eae Offices in over 50 Cities of the United States a 3 
in India- -. -j N.M,Munray,Esq.Offg. The ee ao the National = 4 ii 

Manager in London Sm Hees Wanna. bendiook a DOLLA ~ INVESEMENE i 
Authorised Capital ... Re.11,26,00,000 UNITED STATES INCOME TAX when oh 
Pald-up Capital... .. Re. 6,62,80,000 Ey ER + 
Reserve ... ... ... .. R&S. 4,45,00,000 = up to Mesa 1. U0. Cope « fy 
Bonkers in india te the Government of lndis. Bil 
le oe Brasches in all the principal towns in India. A 
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DEN NORSKE CREDIT BANK | 
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Established 1857. 
GHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


Penang, 
(Java), Seremban, 
, Sourabays, Taiping (F.M.8.), 
; ea renee Yokohama, 
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Betablished by Royal Oharter A.D, 1894, | ™orming of the ist July, 1924. 

OAPTITAL mai eeccee vee. 80,000,600— W. Cc. THORNE, Registrar. 
eS "| | Dock Office, Liverpool. 

STATUTORY ; -19,700,180— 2nd June, 1924. 


FOREIGN TRADE, Lt 


48, GISNOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2. 


AGENCIES tm all Parte of the World, 


Ss ae OCS ie oh ol ot 






ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LTD. 
Affiliated with Barclays Bank, Ltd. 
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THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Nominal Amount and Description | Total Cost of 
of Investments. Investments. 


£ ed 
£248,550 Great Indian 
Railway Apuat, —— se 4,957,125 7 11 
21,021,600 ar Stock, 5 per cen 
(1929-1947) Sah -s ian oi 968.928 13 7 
£15,000 Surrey n per ‘ 
Redeemable Stock (1922-1932)... 14,700 1 0 
£50,000 Middlesex County 3 per 
cent. Stock (1915-1935) iii sia 47,31212 0 
£60,000 (b) Bank Line Ltd. 5% 
Debenture Stock (1928 — 1944) 
Government Guarantee... ... 47,100 0 0 
£216,000 Newfoundiand Power and 
Ee orteny Domcwtne Stock | 
“A” Mortgace n 
(1948) Gov rnment eee - 206,859 15 4 
2£100,000Corporation of t ty o 
Manchester per cent.1Loan (048 109,000 0 0 
£115,000 Victoria 3 per cent. Stock | : 
as ace ce iin meank | 87,37716 0 
£37,500 Natal 3 per cent. | 
(1929-1949)... ses | | 28,28012 0 
£15,000 Cape of Good Hope 33 per 
cent. Stock (1929-1949) bin a 12,388 6 0 
£99,600 Canada (Dominion of) 34 per | 
cent. Registered Stock (1930-50)...| 90,410 3 0 
£10,000 New South Wales 24 per | 
cent, Stock (930-1950) ... ...| 8,200 10 0 
£129,100 Transvaal Government 3% | 
Guaranteed Stock noe sh ... | 109,078 1 6 
21,909,000 Conversion Loan, 34 per 
cent. (1961 or voy: Ben . a a | 1,472,757 110 
. r cent. | 
000.1990 rm = -. 219,167 19 10 
£150, varanteed per cent. | 
(Irish Land) Stock... ... — ... 181,406 4 7 
—— a Loans 3 per cent. | a 
£211,400 India 3 per cent. Stock ... | 194,042 10 4 
£20,000 Liverpool Corporation 8 per 
cent. Stock a ae os 19,425 1 0 
£250,000 East an Railway New | 
83 per ee ee — 238,394 14 4 
000 it wa u | 
—. ... | 51,687 13 6 
£35,000 Great Indian Peninsula | 
Railway 4 per cent. Irredeemable | 
Debenture Stock .... aa ..| 89,164 1 0 
£500 Scinde, Panjaub and Delhi | 
Railway Annuity. Class B | 18,685 1 0 
ae fp eg per | 
t. ture Stoc uaran- 
— | ee 8} 
£5,000 Assam-Bengal Railway 3 per 
cent. Capital Stock, Guaranteed | 4,698 11 0 
£100,000 Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway 34 per cent. | 
Debenture Stock... sts ++ | 96,480 8 6 
£17,000 Madras om Southern | 
Mahratta Railwa per cent. | 
Debenture Stock a oe ... | 16,786 16 6 
£30,000 South Indian Railway 4 per | 
cent. Registered Debenture Stock 29,119 1 5 
£30,000 Bengal-Nagpur os 
cent. Registered 
Btock ca ses aa a a 28,228 19 0 
£90,000 Southern Railway 4 per | 
cent. Debenture Stock ... .. | 114,123 7 0 
#150,000 London & North Eastern | 
Railway 3 per cent. Debenture | 
Stock ... sie iol ie ‘ae 142,453 4 0 
#2100,000 Great Western Railway 
4 cent. Debenture Stock 127,299 5 6 
.750 London Midland and 
Scottish Railway 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock... am ... | 822,714 15 2 
#£9,898,823 1 5 


———————— 
(a) £500,000 of this Stock to be converted on Ist 
June, 1924, into £515,000 44% Conversion Loan 


(1940-1944 .) 
(b) Final Call of £12,000 payable 5th June, 1924. 


By order of the Annuity Trustees, 
R. H. WALPOLE, 


48 Copthall avenue, London, E.C.2, 
24th May, 1924. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ConstrrvurTEY BY AOB OF PARLIAMEN®S 1695, 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL ..._ .. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL ... a ee se 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE carried forward... a 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 29th February, 1924 £33,239 609 


Governor: WILLIAM JOHN MURE, Esq., C.B, 
Deputy Governor: THE RicuHt Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONR, 


24,500,000 
£1,325,000 
£1,027,149 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. | 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2, 8t. VINCENT PLACE. W.G. LeGGar, Manager, 


LONDON Oftce: 80, BisHopsaazE, E.C.2, 


J. W. JOHNSTON. Manager. 


d Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Glasgow. and throughout 
Rivers Description of British and Foreién Banking Business transacted. **"**¢ 


GEORGE J. SCOTT. Treasvrer, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The List for both Conversion and Cash 
Applications will be closed on Tuesday, the 
10th June, 1924. 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 
5 % LOAN, 1935-1955. 


(Second Issue.) 
ISSUE OF £10,000,000. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS 
of outstanding £8,479,045 5s 8d New South 
Wales Government 34 per cent. Inscribed 


Stock maturing Ist October, 1924. 
PRICE £100 PER CENT. 


Interest payable 1st April and ist October. 
Six months’ interest payable 1st April, 1925. 

















The Government of New South Wales will 

comply with the requirements of the Colonial 

Stock Act, 1900, in order that Trustees may 

invest in this Stock subject to the provisions 
set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 





Westminster Bank Limited notifies that 
the Government of New South Wales offers 
to the Holders of £8,479,045 5s 8d New 
South Wales Government 34 per. cent. 
Inscribed Stock, due Ist October, 1924, 
conversion, in whole or in part, into an 
equal amount of New South Wales Govern- 
ment 5 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1935-1955. 

Holders of 34 per cent. Stock exercising 
the option to convert will receive preferential 
allotment, and must lodge the prescribed 
form of assent with the Bank of England, 
E.C.2. They will receive six months’ interest 
at 33 per cent. per annum on Ist October, 


Any portion of the maturing Stock not 
converted will be paid off at the Bank of 
England on ist October, 1924. 

The proceeds of this issue will be used 
to provide 2£4,419,002 15s 1d, being the 
balance required for the redemption of the 
3% per cent. Stock, and the remainder for 
Railways, Tramways, Harbours, Rivers and 
Bridges, Water Supply, Irrigation, Sewerage 
and other purposes. 

New South Wales Government Debentures 
and Inscribed Stock issued and payable in 
London, and the interest thereon, the 
property of persons not domiciled in New 
South Wales, are not and will not be subject 
to any taxes, duties or levies by that State. 

Westminster Bank Limited is authorised 
to offer for subscription in cash New South 
Wales Government per cent. Inscribed 
Stock, 1935-1955, to an amount sufficient 
to make up, with the 3} per cent. Stock 
converted, the total of £10,000,000, at £100 
per cent., payable as follows:— 

£5 per cent. on application. 
P. on ist October, 1924. 





The revenues of the State of New South 
Wales alone are liable in_ respect of this 
Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable 
or responsible for the payment of the Stock 
or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto—40 and 41 Vict., 
cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Cash applications on the form prescribed 
will be received at Westminster Bank 
Limited, Lothbury, and must be for even 
hundreds of Stock and be accompanied by a 
deposit of £5 r cent. on the nominal 
amount applied for. 

Payment in full may be made after 
allotment, and discount at the rate of 2% per 
cent. per annum will be allowed from 2bth 
June, 1924, or from any subsequent date. 

Full pectuses can be obfained at 
Westminster Bank Limited, 41 Lothbury, 
London E.C.2; 21 Lombard street, London. 
E.C.3; 4 Bartholomew lane, London, E.C.2, 
or at any of the Branches of the Bank: at 
the Ulster Bank Limited, Belfast, and 
Branches of that Bank; and of Messrs R. 
Nivison & Co., a? Buildings, Princes 


This form may be used 
FORM OF APPLICATION 
or 
NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNyPY7 
5% INSCRIBED STOCK, 1935-1935). 


(Second Issue.) i 





Westminster Bank Limited, (43) | 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London. E.C.2. | 
I/We hereby apply for £ 
NY eiisssaivanwyconavssccccnse sis céossssnccicrdeiacs,, 
of the New South Wales Government 5 per 
cent. Inscribed Stock, 1935-1955, according | 
to the Prospectus of 29th May, 1924. and 
undertake to pay £100 for every £100 of 
Stock, and to accept the same or any less | 
amount that may be allotted to me/us and | 
to pay for the same in conformify with | 
the terms of the said Prospectus. i} 


I/We enclose the required deposit of 
Ps isiasedadionecea ses , being £5 per cent. on the 
nominal amount applied for. i| 
NNN is henesdthbiatves dod vadbessewvodsitcoccecess, If 
BI I NED Si osath sion ecw kins Seeking vcdckcecececes., | 

(Block Letters. State if Mr., Mrs. or Miss.) |. 


Pees Cin BOT) o.oinincccscciescccsccassncreccesess. 11 


Pee eee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eer ee rere 


SOR O eee eee HEHE een eeney 


N.B. — Applications 





must be for even!) 


hundreds of Stock, and must be accompanied || 


by the amount of Deposit thereon. 


Please write distinctly. 


The two most influential 
Business Journals in India— 


“COMMERCE” 


Weekly—Bombay & Calcutta. 


“INDIAN IMPORTER 
& EXPORTER” 


Monthly—Allahabad. 









Write for specimen 
copies to London 
Offices. 


PIONEER PRESS of INDIA, 
11, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C2 


"Phone : CENTRAL 11769. 
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Banks, &r. 
THE ROYAL BAN BANK ( OF CANADA 


neat end Gonae tewarva «+» _961,800,000 
Total over $500,000,000 
Head Office : “MONTREAL. 
SIR HERBERT 8. HOLT, President. 
E. L. PEASE, Vice-President. 
Cc. E. NEILL, General Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
BANK BUILDINGS, PRINCES STREET, E.C.2. 


T. R. WHITLEY, Manager. J. MACKIE, Joint Manager. 
670 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland ; Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela; British West Indies, French West 
Indies; British Honduras, British Guiana, Buenos 
Aires, Argentine; Montevideo, Uruguay; Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo, Brazil, Spain, 
Barcelona; New York Agency, 68, sag Street. 

FRENCH AUXILIAR 
THE ROYAL — OF CANADA: (FRANCE). 
PARIS, 28, Rue du Quatre-Septembre. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Australian Government), 
~e & 
b 





JAMES KELL,  Acting-Governor. 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australasia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted. Bankers to the Governmentof the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Government of the 
State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State 
of Tasmania. 

8,308 Savings Bank Branches and Agencies at Post 

Offices in Australia. At 83lst December 1923, 
Savings Bank Balances ... £40,330,456 


General Bank Balances ... a 33,125.291 
Note Issue Department ... mn 82,182,093 
Other items... > a oie 4,834,971 


£130,472,811 


London gas: 36-41, NEW BROAD ST., E.C 
C. A. B. CAMPION, London Manager. 
Also at Australia House, Strand, W.C. 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... wo '@ J 

IssUED AND FULLY Parp Up ;.. $20,000,000 


Ss 
RESERVE FUNDS { ny gua 


Head Office—Hone Kona. 
Chief Manager—Hon. Mr. A. G. STEPHEN. 
BRANCHES and AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Can- 
ton, Chefoo, Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, 
Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew 
(Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe (Hiogo), Kuala 
Lumpur, London, Lyons,Malacca, gy oy 
New York, Peking, Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San 
Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei 
Patani, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Vladivostok. Yloilo, 
Yokohama, COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir CHARLES ADDIS, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 


Hon. Cecil Baring, C. A. Campbell, 

David Landale, Sir George Macdonogh, 
Sir George Sutherland, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
A. M. Townsend, C. F. Whigham. 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
SIR NEWTON J. STABB, H. D. C. JonEs 
— on a, Seen 
tant, . in. 
9 GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
Established 1880, 


Capital Subscribed & Fully Paid ... Yen 100,000,000 
rve Fund ... neil cco eee gn AOU 
Mead Office 
Branches at— 


Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta,Canton, 
Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong-Kong, 
Kai Yuan, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Nagasaka, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, ‘Peking, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon. 
Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, 
Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, a, Viadi 

The Bank buys and receives iereaiiestion Billsof 
Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 








BANCO DE CHILE. 
94 GRACECHUR . EC. 
Chilian 
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 |'}HE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
Established 1825. 
Affiliated with Lioyds Bank, Limited. 


Capital Subscribed, 25,000,000. 


Paid-up, 21,100,000. 


Uncalled, 23,900,000. 


RESERYWE FUND e ° £&1,250,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—Epinsvras. 


WILLIAM CARNEGIE, General Manager. 


GEORGE A. HUNTER. Secretary 


LONDON OFFICE—37 Nicholas lane, Lombard street, &.0.4. 


THOMAS COCKBURN RIDDELL, Manager. 


DUGALD SMITH DEANS, Assistant Manager 
Scotland, 


Branches in all the principal cities and places in 
very description of Banking Business transacted. 


There is a specially equipped Foreign Department at the principal Glasgow Office. 
a a 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 


Authorised Capital ... es 


Capital Subscribed and paid up 
Four per cent. Guaranteed Stock... 


“A” Preference Shares issued to New Zealand Government 


“B” Preference Shares 
Ordinary Shares c +m iia 


Reserved and Undivided Profits 


£6,154,988 


£5,029,988 
~ 629,988 
500,000 


eee o- 


Do. 1,000,000 


£5,029,988 
2,246,957 


£7,276,945 


London Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


issues Drafts and Letters of Credit, makes Telegraphic 
Transfers, Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
70 Federal Street. 
BUENOS AYRES: HAVANA: 
501 Bartolome Mitre. Pedro Gomez Mena Bldg. 


Accepts funds from ba corres- 

pondents for investment es 

American Securities, Bank Acceptances, 
U.S. Government Bonds, etc. 


Special Representative : 
24, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 















Established 1817. 

LONDON OFFICE—29 $,E.C.3 
Paid-up — i scsinnaaiaincnaiee iio o+eeeee.466,000,000 
Reserve Fund. ..........-ccsccscessoeees eseee 8,900,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.......:+0+.2. 6,000,000 

215,900,000 


Aggregate Assets to 80th Sept., 1923 £76,080,434 5 7 
The London Office issues drafts on demand on 
its Head Office (Sydney, N.S.W.) and Branches in 
all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fij 
Papua. Makes Mail and Cable Transfers, Negoti- 


000 | ates and Collects Bills of Exchange. Arranges 


Wool and other Produce Credits. Receives Deposits 
for fixed periods on terms which may be known on 
description of 


——-! and conducts Noa 
J. 8. CAMPBELL. Manager. 


CREDIT SUISSE 


Establiched 1856, 
Capital and Reserves - - Francs 130,000,000 


Head Office: ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 
Basle, Berne, Franenfeld. Geneva Glasis, 


Kscutinges, Loumane, Lasese, Lasares, 
Neuchatel, 












ROBERT MILL, Manager. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA, 


Incorporated 1865, Head Office: WINNIPEG. 
Paid-Up Capital $8,000,000 
TOTAL ASSETS (November, 1923) -.. $128, 299, 679 

The Bank has 350 Branches in Canada and 
Agents in the Principal Cities in America. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED at favourable rates, 
which may be ascertained on application to :— 
London Office: 6 PRINCES STREET, E.C.32. 


W. F. SPARHAM, Manager, 
New York Agency: 49 WALL STREET. 








NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED. 


HEaD OFrFice—8 MOORGATE, E.C.32, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ee £4,500,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... ee £8,750,000 
ParIp UP CAPITAL one ee £1,250,000 


RESERVE FUND... coe = oes 1,980,000 
UNCALLED CAPITAL ...  ... £2,500,000 
The Bank issues Drafts and Letters of Credit, 
makes Telegraphic Transf 


ers, negotiates and collects 
Bills of Exchange, recei De ts of 
upwards 1 or < caemb or 00 seraneeee —— 


ARTHUR WILLIS, Manager 








“Facts are stubborn thing 5” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 
Provide against loss 
by insuring with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC.1. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Chief Office: Oxronp 82.. MaAncunsTEn. 









(Por the year ending December 81st, 1939). 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £7,500,000. 
ASSETS EXCEED £26,000 
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NORTH JOHN STREET. |i 


Income 


£15,313,078. 


ITEYY, 


——e 


LOMBARD STREET. 


Total Funds 
£30,732,675. 


NG 


31st DECEMBER, 1923. 


CAPITAL PAID UP 
LIFE FUNDS .- - 
ACCIDENT FUNDS -— 
MARINE FUND 


GENERAL CONT INGENCIES FUND 
SUPERANNUATION FUND - 
FIRE FUND AND BALANCE OF PROFIT 


AND LOSS 


£1,679,829 

; ‘ 15,757,363 
: 2,999,622 
1,471,605 
1,000,000 
345,790 


7,478,466 
£30,732,675 
Esc Ne ee 


CLASSES OF BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


FIRE. 
The Company undertakes all classes of 


Fire Insurance. 

Comprehensive Policies issued to House- 
owners and Householders covering, in 
one document, Fire, Theft, Accidents 
to Servants, and many other risks. 

Policies issued covering Loss of Profits 


as a consequence of Fire. 


LIFE. 


WITH mae IT Policies. Reversionary 
Bonus of £ 7 10s. per cent. for each 


sehdamoaied period, declared without a 
br eak for the past 
FIFTY-FIVE years. 


NEXT DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 1925. 


WITHOUT PROFIT Policies effected at 
exceptionally low rates. 


ACCIDENT. 


Employers’ Liability. Burglary. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

Personal Accident and Illness. 
Third Party. Property Owners’ Liability. 
Motor Vehicles. 

Live Stock. Glass. Lift Insurances. 
Engineering Insurances and/or Inspections. 


MARINE. 


Marine Insurance risks underwritten on 
conditions favourable to the Assured. 
Securities in Transit to all parts of the 

world. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 
PROMPT AND EQUITABLE LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 


General Manager—J. J. ATKINSON. 
Sub-Managers—ALEX. D. ROBBRTSON, WALTER CARTER AND CHAS. A. GRAVES. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT: J. M. DUMBELL, Manager. 


London Manager—ROBERT M‘CONNELL. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PARTS OF THE 


WORLD, 





